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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
GETTING WISE TO RUSSIA 


t hesee greatest potential menace to 
permanent peace is Soviet Rus- 


sia. Fascism is not and never was 


as dangerous as Communism. Naz- 
ism, the most virulent form of Fas- 
cism, is about to be destroyed. 


Another evil, imperialism, British, 
French, Dutch, will be amended and 
gradually abolished. 
But Fascism, Naz- 
ism, Imperialism, 
combined — if that 
could be—would not be so serious 
a threat to peace and to interna- 
tional co-operation as Russian Com- 
munism. 

Those are point-blank declara- 
tions. Intentionally so. They need 
no proof beyond what is to be read 
in the news columns day after day. 
Those who read the same items as 
we about the Soviets, but who come 
to a different conclusion, do so by 
virtue of a resolute determination 
to see things as they are not. “The 
optimist,” says someone, “is one 
who would rather believe that 
everything is all right than know 
the truth.” Chesterton, himself a 
true optimist, says “there is an 
optimism that is the very essence 


The Chief 
Obstacle 


of hell.” Yes, and there is an opti- 
mism that is the very essence of 
falsehood. And an optimism that 
is the very essence of treason. 
The British and American banks 
which loaned money to Hitler until 
and well into the year 1939 were 
“optimists.” So were travelers re- 
turning from Italy who assured us 
that Mussolini, if a 
tyrant, was a benevo- 
lent tyrant. So were 
they who sold scrap 
iron to the Japs until almost the 
very moment when the Japs hurled 
it down upon our ships at Pearl 
Harbor. So were they — whoever 
they were—generals, admirals, and 
all manner of subalterns in the 
army and navy who used to say (I 
heard them), “We are laying for 
those Japs; we will clean them off 
the Pacific in three weeks”! So 
were they who. thought the Japs 
could be “babied along.” So were 
they who saw no danger in cooping 
up our battleships like sitting ducks 
in a small harbor while Kurusu and 
Nomura were bowing and scraping 
and saying “Scuse pleze” to Mr.° 
Hull in Washington. So were they 
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who—but why run on with the in- 
terminable catalogue? A good ar- 
gument could be made for the 
thesis that the blackest of traitors 
to civilization is the “optimist.” 

And the latest instance of tragic 
optimism is the idea that we can do 
business, or as they say, play ball, 
with Soviet Communism. 


N informant (I have not per- 
mission to name him) who 
knows the Orient, China, India, 
Japan and especially Russia, as well 
as you and I know our own “neck 
o’ the woods,” has said, “the Catho- 
lics are the only people who are 
awake to the danger of Sovietism 
and who have the courage to speak 
out.” Thanks for the compliment, 
but will the gentleman accept a 
modification: The Catholic press is 
not alone but only foremost among 
the few who recognize the menace 
and openly declare it. There are 
others. 


R example: Walter Lippmann 
in U. S. War Aims says some 
quietly devastating things about 
Russia, the full import of which he 
seems not to recognize. He says, 
“The whole world would know at 
once that the pre- 
Damaging liminaries of the 
Admissions third World War 
had occurred if the 
Soviet Union made an alliance with 
Germany, with Japan, or a separate 
and exclusive alliance with any 
member of the Atlantic Commu- 
nity.” 

But the Soviet Union did make an 
alliance (a neutrality pact is in 
effect an alliance) with Germany; 
still maintains what amounts to an 
alliance with Japan; and has made 
a separate if not exclusive twenty- 
year mutual assistance agreement 
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(agreement, pact, alliance, what’s 
in a name?) with Great Britain. 

Again, Lippmann says, “We do 
not have to argue with the Soviets 
as to whether democratic principles 
or the revolutionary and totalitarian 
are to prevail.” But 
on the second page 
before that passage 
he had spoken of 
“the profound doubt as to whether 
the Soviet Union, which has not 
yet put its own liberal constitution 
into effect at home, can be counted 
upon to remain true to its demo- 
cratic professions abroad.” 

One difference between Russia 
and all other countries, says Mr. 
Lippmann, is that if we others have 
“a double standard of morality— 
one for use abroad and one for use 
at home—we can be charged and 
indeed we do charge ourselves in 
free discussion with violating our 
own principles or with hypocrisy,” 
while “no such charge is made by 
Russians in Russia, and the world 
is left to guess why despite her con- 
stitution the Soviet Union is still in 
fact a totalitarian state under the 
dictatorship of the Communist 
Party.” 

I hope Mr. Lippmann in his turn, 
will permit a correction: the whole 
world is not left to guess; the whole 
world knows, but part of the world, 
the “optimist” part prefers to pre- 
tend not to know. 


“Profound 
Doubt” 


N his U. S. Foreign Policy, Mr. 

Lippmann said he hoped it would 
not be necessary for us to under- 
take “permanent American military 
occupation” in Eu- 
rope, and continues, 
“I am not speaking 
of the force needed 
to make the defeat of Germany con- 
clusive, but [my italics] the force 
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to maintain the European order 
against Russia after Germany has 
ceased to be the great power of con- 
tinental Europe.” There you have 
it; the cat is out of the bag. He 
has said what everyone knows and 
fears. If honesty is the only pol- 
icy such “indiscretions” are wel- 
come. 

There is much more to the same 
effect in Mr. Lippmann’s U. S. War 
Aims (1944) and in his U. S. For- 
eign Policy (1943). How he, seeing 
these diriment impediments to an 
alliance between Democracy and 
Dictatorship can still plan such an 
alliance surpasses the slender un- 
derstanding of this observer. 


R. SUMNER WELLES, former 
Under-Secretary of State, who 
is now writing a regular column for 
the Herald Tribune Syndicate, 
seems to be trying to say—with irri- 
tating circumlocution— what Mr. 
Lippmann says from time to time 
more bluntly. 

On September 13th, Mr. Welles 
discussed the Soviet suggestion at 
Dumbarton Oaks that “the new in- 
ternational body should not admit 
to membership states which have 
Fascist governments.” The obvi- 
ous comment would 
be, “Fine! Keep the 
Fascists out; but 
also keep the Communists out.” 
Fascism and Communism are the 
obverse and the reverse of the one 
same shield. One is as totalitarian 
as the other. The battle from now 
on is not between Democracy and 
Fascism, but between Democracy 
and any and every form of Dictator- 
ship. The only surviving dictator- 
ship is Communist dictatorship. 
Voila l’ennemi! 

Mr. Welles apparently feels that 
he must not rock the boat. A very 


Twin Evils 


cranky craft it must be, if every pas- 
senger must sit still, and not only 
sit still but be silent, and not only 
be silent but hold his breath. On 
this fickle, flimsy cockleshell we 
are going to ride the tumultuous 
waves of post-war disturbances! 
“There could be no hope of any 
lasting peace,” says Mr. Welles, “if 
the nations which will win this war 
were to permit again the usurpa- 
tion of power by the governments 
which are dominated 
by Nazi or Fascist “Trojan or 
doctrines.” Why not Greek: the 
“Nazi or Fascist or Same to Me” 
Communist doc- 
trines”? Does Mr. Welles believe 
in his heart that Communist doc- 
trines are less dangerous than Fas- 
cist doctrines? Of the two, which, 
does he think, is more likely to 
prevail when Berlin has fallen and 
Hitler is dead? Why not face the 
world as the world is soon to be? 
In that world there will be no Hit- 
ler and there will be no Mussolini. 
But will there be no dictator? Why 
doesn’t Mr. Welles release his inhi- 
bitions? He had better beware of 
too much suppression. “If I don’t 
talk soon, I will bust,” said the 
school boy upon whom silence had 
been imposed. If we all don’t say 
pretty soon what we think about 
this mésalliance between American 
Democracy and Soviet Dictatorship, 
we'll bust! 


UT I must not give the impres- 

sion that Mr. Welles has said 
nothing to the point. He can say 
and does say significant things so 
long as he doesn’t have to use the 
word “Russia” or “Soviet” or “Com- 
munist.” Consider this: “There is 
already in existence a trend on the 
part of a considerable body of opin- 
ion in the United States toward the 
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belief that it is a part of the job 
of the American people to see to it 
that governments satisfactory to 
ourselves must be installed in every 
nation of the world. That road, of 
course, leads straight to interven- 
tion in the domestic concerns of all 
people. ... It is a road which can 
end only in the ultimate assertion 
of hegemony by the most powerful 
nations over the smaller countries 
within their ‘sphere of influence.’ 
It is a doctrine which is utterly at 
variance with the theory of the 
equality of sovereignty of all na- 
tions, great and small.” 

Because of that plain speech we 
could almost forgive Mr. Welles’s 
failure to include Communism 
among the dangers that beset De- 
mocracy. But the next moment 
he relapses into his 
bad habit. He speaks 
of “the righteous ha- 
tred of the free peo- 


Release the 
Inhibitions 


ples .. . for every manifestation of 


Nazism and Fascism.” There once 
again he stops. He seems to think 
we have only two enemies. The 
truth is we have had three enemies, 
Fascism, Nazism and Communism. 
Two of them are now dead or as 
good as dead. In the post-war 
world there will remain only one, 
first and last ‘and worst of all, Com- 
munism. Mr. Welles doesn’t say it. 
Does he know it? Listen: “Should 
any government withhold from its 
people freedom of religion, speech 
and information, it should be ex- 
pelled from the international or- 
ganization, and proper penalties be 
adopted.” 


ESIDES Sumner Welles and 
Walter Lippmann, William C. 
Bullitt, our former Ambassador to 
France and Russia, has spoken on 
the Russian menace. In the maga- 


zine Life which has a world-wide 
circulation of several millions, he 
has said what Catholic weeklies and 
monthlies have been 
saying to their limit- 
ed clientele. Life ex- 
plains that Mr. Bul- 
litt “was granted 
interviews with well informed and 
authoritative personages, among 
them .Pope Pius XII.” When, there- 
fore, Mr. Bullitt uses the formula, 
“The Romans say,” “the Romans 
think,” “the Italians are of the opin- 
ion,” the shrewd reader may surmise 
whose are the opinions reported. 


Bullitt 
Shoots 
Straight 


ET’S have, therefore, a_ brief 
résumé of what the “Romans” 
think and say. 

The crimes of the Germans are 
now about to come to an end, but 
there approaches a wave of con- 
querors from the East. 

The result of the war may be the 
subjugation of Europe by Moscow 
instead of Berlin. 

Britain has great prestige in Italy, 
but Britain is not the power she 
used to be. 

As for America, the Romans are 
not sure that we know what is to 
our own advantage in Europe. No 
doubt we had to send help to Rus- 
sia when Hitler broke his pact with 
Stalin and invaded 
Russia. But it was a 
stupendous mistake 
on our part not to 
exact some promises from the So- 
viets in exchange for that help. Per- 
haps we thought it not worth while 
to demand a promise that would 
doubtless be broken. But a broken 
promise would serve as a warning 
to Europe of what it might expect 
from Moscow. “A broken pledge 
would be better than no pledge at 
all.” 


- 


“Say the 
Romans” 
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When the Americans and the 
British leave the Continent, the 
Italians, together with all. other 
small peoples, will be at the mercy 
of Moscow. But there is no mercy 
in Moscow. What she has done to 
the Poles and to the Baltic States 
—infiltration, boring from within, 
establishment of a government 
within the government, deportation 
of millions, assassination, or aban- 
donment to assassination — these 
things and perhaps worse will hap- 
pen to Hungary, Yugoslavia, all the 
Balkan States, Austria and Italy. 

The “Romans” cannot resist the 
suspicion that when Hitler threat- 
ened to “pull down the pillars of 
Western Civilization” he meant 
that he would, at the last, turn Ger- 
many over to the Communists. 

Just as we made a mistake in 
asking no pledges from Stalin, the 
British made a mistake in switch- 
ing from Mikailovitch to Tito. The 

British thought to 
The British win Tito away from 
Also Blunder his former allegi- 

ance to Moscow. But 
“Tito” is really Josip Broz, an old- 
time Moscow agent. We had better 
beware of the Moscow agent. He 
has used arms given him by Britain 
to kill such of his fellow Yugoslavs 
as are opposed to Communism. 

It was, therefore, a bad gamble on 
the part of the British to play with 
Tito. It is a greater and riskier 
gamble for us to attempt to play the 
political game with Russia. Stalin 
has already invalidated the Atlantic 
Charter, and the seeming acqui- 
escence of Britain and the United 
States leads the Romans and all 
other Europeans to believe that we 
had no serious intention of trying 
to enforce it. 

All in all the Russians bid fair to 
dominate the continent as far west 


as the Oder and as far south as the 
Dardanelles. They may even con- 
trol the Mediterranean. 


O far this paraphrase (accurate 

I think) of Mr. Bullitt. It re- 
mains only to add that the keenest 
minds and the sharpest eyes in 
Europe are those of that select circle 
of Romans who communicated their 
suspicions and their 
fears to Mr. Bullitt. 
He, in turn, is par- 
ticularly well quali- 


A Word to 
the Wise 


‘fied as a former Ambassador to 


Moscow to evaluate the Roman 
opinion of the Soviets. The man- 
ner of his presenting them indicates 
that he thinks them well-founded. 

His careful account of what the 
best minds in Europe are thinking 
has produced the usual result among 
American Communists, the inevita- 
ble “smear” and a demand that 
Mr. Bullitt, now a Major in the 
French Army, shall be barred from 
every front where Americans are 
fighting. We who are fed up on 
“smears” and who still hold out 
for free speech and a free press will 
be only more confirmed in our con- 
viction that the greatest potential 
menace to Democracy and to West- 
ern Civilization is the Russian So- 
viet Government. 


UT, after all, the Soviets can do 

us no harm unless we permit 
their Fifth Columnists to do their 
treacherous work here at home. 
There are some amongst us who 
would flare up with anger if we 
called them “Fellow Travelers,” or 


“Collaborationists,” but who are 
more dangerous than either because 
they hold high positions and are 
held to be Americans of the strictest 
sect. For example, Senator Claude 
Pepper of Florida, is reported in an 








Associated Press dispatch dated at 
Spokane, September 9th, to have 
said, “President Roosevelt would be 
in a better position than Governor 
Dewey to ask Russia to come fully 
over to our side after the defeat of 
Hitler”! To that statement, made 
at a press conference, must be add- 
ed another in a speech at Seattle, to 
the effect that if Dewey should be 
elected, Stalin would delay helping 
us in the war with Japan “until the 
circle revolved again and an Ameri- 
can Government he could trust was 
put back in position.” 

I consider those utterances un- 
patriotic and in effect treasonable 
to the American idea. 


tin, 
al 





TueE Latest ALpous HuxLey 


HESTERTON has a _ parable 
about “the man who discov- 
ered England.” Faring forth from 
Southampton in search of some un- 
known land, he loses his bearings 
—providentially—and after much 
aimless cruising about on what he 
thought to be alien seas, landed, 
thinking himself a Columbus, on 
Brighton Beach. “I am that man,” 
said G. K. C. After much wander- 
ing on the troubled seas of strange 
philosophies he had made his way 
—by the grace of Divine Providence 
—back to where he belonged, the 
Faith and the Church. 

And now, it would seem, another 
brilliant English writer, Aldous 
Huxley, after much voyaging and 
more perilous adventures than those 
of Odysseus, appears to be about 
to “discover England.” Barring 
accident he should make it. Here’s 
hoping—and praying. 

The meaning of the parable will 
be evident at once to any Catholic 
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reader of Time Must Have a Stop. 
Mr. Huxley has been discovering 
in the spiritual order a number of 
truths that we have always known. 
I think the reader will be interested 
in a few samples. 


“OF course you realize that you 
will always be disappointed,” 
says Uncle Eustace, charming old 
reprobate, speaking as one who has 
exhausted the pleasures of life. 
“With what?” asks Sebastian, still 
in his teens, precocious and eager. 
“With girls, with parties, with ex- 
perience in general,” replies his 
uncle; “nobody who has any kind 
of imagination can possibly be any- 
thing but disappointed with real 
life . . . people like you aren’t really 
commensurable with the world they 
live in. Whereas people like me are 
completely adapted to it.” At that 
the old rascal was partly wrong. He 


did himself injustice. He had no 
religion, no morals, 

no conscience, but “By What 
he had good taste in Things a 
choice of books and Man 
pictures and music. Sinneth” 


Good taste implies 

intelligence and Uncle Eustace had 
intelligence as well as imagination 
enough to realize that carnal pleas- 
ure sooner or later becomes ashes 
in the mouth. But he was alto- 
gether right in predicting that upon 
a young fellow like Sebastian, in- 
tellectual, highly sensitive, a good 
deal of a poet and by way of being 
a genius, girls and parties and all 
that sort of thing would surely pall. 
So his prophecy was true but not 
new. In fact it is the oldest truth 
in the moral history of the race. 
Solomon knew all about it and wrote 
it down in the Sapiential books, 
particularly in Ecclesiastes, with 

1 New York: Harper & Bros. $2.75. 
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such mordant irony as not even 
Aldous Huxley can command. The 
only question is why do people turn 
a deaf ear to Solomon and listen to 
Uncle Eustace? 

If not Solomon why not St. Au- 
gustine? How about a passage such 
as this, from The Confessions: “I 
went to Carthage where debauchery 
bubbled around me like fat in a 
frying pan. ... I polluted the brook 
of friendship with the sewage of 
lust and darkened its clear shining 
with smoke from hell. Also I 
plunged headlong into love: I at- 
tained my wish, the bondage of 

clandestine fruition, 


... by and proudly riveted 
Those He is round myself the 
Tormented chain of woe.” Yes, 


“woe to the rash 
soul which hopes by forsaking Thee 
to find something better. It tosses 
and turns upon back and side and 
belly, but the bed is hard and Thou 
alone art rest.” 

Augustine had learned also that 
ambition is as cruel a deceiver as 
lust. From his nineteenth to his 
twenty-eighth year, he says, he was 
“misled by various fond desires, by 
means of those arts and accom- 
plishments which men call liberal. 
. . . Education drew me to follow 
the toys that men call fame, ap- 
plause, prize poems, contests for 
crowns of hay [“wreaths of laurel,” 
the recipients usually called them] 
the follies of the stage, all the riot 
of passion.” 

Augustine came through, and he 
calls to his fellows, “Why will ye 
still, still tread these steep and 
stony paths? Ye are seeking for 
rest where no rest is to be found. 
Seek what ye seek but it is not 
where ye seek it.” 

Obviously this is literature as 
well as life. Our friend Mr. Aldous 


Huxley has much to say about “the 
power of the word.” He carries the 
thought to such lengths as to seem 
blasphemous. “In the beginning,” 
he says, “were the words and the 
words were with God and the words 
were God.” And he says of Dante, 
“If he hadn’t been the second great- 
est virtuoso of language that ever 
lived, there’d be no- 

body to say a good What do the 

word for him.” A _ Intellectuals 

dubious statement Read? 

but let it pass. What 

concerns us here and now is the 
curious fact that Huxley’s young 
hero, intelligent to the point of 
genius and obviously well read, 
seems not to have happened upon 
the one book that should be put 
into the hands of impressionable 
adolescents. Why don’t these clever 
people read St. Augustine? If they 
do read him, how can they go to 
their Uncle Eustace for advice? 

To give the sated old hedonist his 
due, he had not so dulled his spirit- 
ual appetite as to be unable to rec- 
ognize a good passage even in a 
devotional book. On one occasion 
a fragment from St. Francis de 
Sales leaped from the page and 
smote him, as George Eliot con- 
fesses that certain sententious ut- 
terances of 4 Kempis struek her and 
made her wonder how that curious- 
ly alien monk in a brown robe, who 
lived and moved and had his be- 
ing within the narrow confines of 
a monastic cell hundreds of years 
before she was born, could read her 
mind and probe her soul. 

Uncle Eustace, moseying around 
in a second-hand book store in 
Florence (like Maggie Tulliver 
rummaging in an old trunk in the 
attic) “stepped over to one of the 
shelves and came back with a 
rather battered volume. ‘It’s only 
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twenty-five lire,’ said the book- 
seller. Eustace put up his monocle, 
opened the book at random and 
read aloud: ‘Grace did not fail 
thee, but thou wast wanting to 
grace. God did not deprive thee of 
the operation of his love, but thou 
didst deprive his love of thy co- 
operation. God would never have 
rejected thee if thou hadst not re- 
jected Him.’ Golly! He turned 
back to the title page, ‘Treatise of 
the Love of God by St. Frangois de 
Sales,’ he read. ‘Pity it isn’t De 
Sade. But then,’ he added as he 
pulled out his wallet, ‘it would have 
cost a good deal more than twenty- 
five lire.’” 

De Sade or St. Francis! typical 
Huxleyan incongruity. But again 
our amateur mariner has discov- 
ered what was discovered long be- 
fore him and indeed before “St. 
Francois de Sales.” St. Bernard a 


hundred years be- 


Familiar 
Doctrine 


fore St. Francis had 
put it in epigram- 
matic Latin, “non 
deserit nisi deseratur”’; St. Bernard 
had cribbed it from St. Augustine, 
and St. Augustine, of course, took 
it from St. Paul. And now Uncle 
Eustace (who at this point is, no 
doubt, Aldous Huxley) stumbles 
upon it in a musty old bookshop, as 
Robert Browning (so he says) hap- 
pened upon the Ring and the Book. 
Great discoverers these, though a 
trifle late. Well—the Vikings were 
before Columbus, St. Brendan be- 
fore the Vikings, and the red men 
before St. Brendan. Better late 
than never. 

Poor old Uncle Eustace—more’s 
the pity—got no good from his pre- 
cious find. With the Treatise of 
the Love of God under his arm, the 
whoremongering old fellow calls a 
taxi to go to the house of an old 


flame but stops at the cry of his 
newest little tart, Mimi. 


UT there is deeper stuff in Time 

Must Have a Stop. As every 
one knows who has read Grey 
Eminence, Aldous Huxley has a 
somewhat more than amateurish 
interest in St. John of the Cross. 
Unlike the dilettanti 
who dip into mysti- 
cism here and there 
and presently imagine themselves 
adepts, Huxley understands that 
“mortification,” and indeed the 
higher kind of mortification, is a 
necessary preliminary. to mystical 
experience. He says—this time 
speaking as Sebastian: “The nine 
Muses are the daughters of Mne- 
mosyne; memory is of the very stuff 
and substance of poetry. And po- 
etry, of course, is the best that hu- 
man life can offer. But there is 
also the life of the spirit.... There 
is absolutely no room in it for 
pathos, or remorse, or a voluptu- 
ous rumination of the delicious cuds 
of thirty years ago. . . . Which is 
why they all insist—all the people 
best qualified to know—that mem- 
ory must be lived down and finally 
died to. When one has succeeded 
in mortifying the memory, says 
John of the Cross, one is in a state 
that is only a degree less perfect 
and profitable than the state of 
union with God. It is an assertion 
that, at a first reading, I found in- 
comprehensible. But that was be- 
cause at that time, 
my first concern was 
with the life of po-' 
etry, not of the spirit. Now I know, 
by humiliating experience, all that 
memory can do to darken and ob- 
struct the knowledge of the eternal 
Ground. Mortification is always 
the condition of proficiency.” 


Deep Stuff 


And Difficult 
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I couldn’t help wondering when 
I came to that passage in the Epi- 
logue close to the end of the work 
if by that time Mr. Huxley had not 
shaken off most of his readers. If 
they remained with him, like the 
disciples who refused to depart with 
the others because of a “hard say- 
ing,” they learned something for 
the good of their souls. As the “pro- 
ficient” goes on in the spiritual life, 
he releases himself by mortifica- 
tion from bondage to the earth and 
to the flesh, and then 
commences. the 
break with his men- 
tal and spiritual ac- 
tivities, with memory and will and 
(in the usual sense of the word) 
intelligence. He deliberately blots 
out memories that might pin him 
to the ground, does violence to the 
human will that might be recalci- 
trant to the acceptance of the Di- 
vine will, and surrenders his nor- 
mal natural mode of knowing so 
that he may “know as he is known” 
by God. Pretty stern stuff this, and 
it has to be understood correctly. 
But Huxley seems to have got hold 
of it. He suggests—rather vague- 
ly indeed—that it may be neces- 
sary for a poet to abandon poetry, 
“the best that human life can offer,” 
and for writers to stop writing if 
writing interferes with the flight of 
the soul to God. He recalls St. 
Thomas Aquinas, “the consummate 
philosophical virtuoso who after 
achieving the unitive knowledge of 
that Primordial Fact . . . refused to 
write another word of theology.” 
“What a man does as an artist or 
an intellectual,” Huxley explains, 
“doesn’t bring him to knowledge of 
the divine Ground even though his 
work may be directly concerned 
with this knowledge.” He might 
also have repeated the legend of St. 


Flesh and 
Spirit Both 


Jerome who heard the Master say 
“You are no Christian; you are a 
Ciceronian.” But it is advisable 
to recall also what 
a Kempis (or Groote 
if you prefer) says, 
“No good work will 
be a hindrance to 
thee if thy heart be pure.” 

Good work a hindrance! The 
“do-gooders” will not understand 
that. Huxley has a few words— 
plenty of words—for them. Speak- 
ing apropos of Sebastian’s father 
he delivers himself of this with- 
ering blast: “The world was full 
of septuagenarians playing at being 
in their thirties or even in their 
teens, when they ought to have been 
preparing for death, ought to have 
been trying to unearth the spiritual 
reality, which they had spent a life- 
time burying under a mountain of 
garbage. In his father’s case, of 
course, the garbage had been of the 
very highest quality—personal aus- 
terity, public service, general knowl- 
edge, political idealism. But the 
spiritual reality was no less effec- 
tually buried than it would have 
been under a passion for gambling, 
for example, or an obsession with 
sexual pleasure. Perhaps, indeed, 
it was buried even more effectually. 
For the card-player and the whore- 
monger didn’t imagine that their 
activities were creditable and there- 
fore stood a chance of being shamed 
into giving them up; whereas the 
well-informed good citizen was so 
certain of being morally and intel- 
lectually right that he seldom so 
much as envisaged the possibility 
of changing his way of life.” 


“No Good 
Work a 
Hindrance” ! 


UT let’s get back to the need 
of mortification even of what 
seem to be necessary and beautiful 
things: “To the surprise of Human- 
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ists and Liberal Churchmen, the 
abolition of God,” says Huxley, “left 
a perceptible void. But Nature ab- 
hors vacuums. Nation, Class and 
Party, Culture and Art have rushed 
in to fill the empty niche. For poli- 
ticians and for those of us who hap- 
pen to have been born with a talent, 
the new pseudo-religions have 
been, still are and (until they de- 
stroy the entire social structure) 
will continue to be extremely profit- 
able superstitions. But regard them 
dispassionately, sub specie aeterni- 
tatis. How unutterably odd, silly 
and satanic! Gossip, daydream- 
ing, pre-occupation with one’s own 
moods and feelings—fatal, all of 
them, to the spiritual life. But 
among other things even the best 
play or narrative is merely glori- 
fied gossip and artistically disci- 
plined daydreaming. And lyric po- 
etry? Just ‘Ow!’ or ‘Oo-ooh!’ or 
‘Nyumnyum!’ or ‘Damn!’ or ‘Darl- 
ing!’ or ‘I’m a pig!’—suitably trans- 
literated, of course and developed.” 


ELL, that will have to be 
enough of Aldous Huxley for 
today. But just one word of warn- 
ing: Those who go to this latest 
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“novel” of his to find what the reli- 
gious call “spiritual reading” will 
get it in abundance, some of it newly 
expressed though not of course new. 
But together with it 
they will find, un- 
less they skip a page 
or a passage quickly 
now and again, some typical Hux- 
leyan coarseness. In Time Must 
Have a Stop he could have dis- 
pensed with that sort of thing, es- 
pecially for the sake of those who 
are easily nauseated. But it is pos- 
sible that the occasional ugly words 
and phrases serve a purpose. They 
indicate the “vast gulf fixed” be- 
tween those who, as St. Paul says, 
“live by the flesh, and those who 
live by the spirit.” Perhaps also 
they indicate the great hiatus be- 
tween the Huxley who was and the 
Aldous Huxley who now is. 

At any rate, thanks to him for 
some of the most stimulating pages 
that this reader has come upon in 
years. Even if it is St. Francis de 
Sales and St. John of the Cross and 
St. Bernard over again, it is good to 
see that someone is rediscovering 
the doctrine that has always been 
a staple in the lives of Catholics. 


Read and be 
Tolerant 
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CRADLE TO GRAVE: UTOPIA OR TROJAN HORSE? 


By JAMES TRAVIS 


STENSIBLY in the interests of 

social security, the Planners 
have been beating drums for “Cradle 
to Grave,” an arrangement where- 
by the Planners, in return for a 
contribution from _ salaries and 
wages variously estimated as from 
ten to fifteen per cent of the pay- 
check, plus matching contributions 
from employers (the whole amount- 
ing to a twenty to thirty per cent 
wage deduction), will guarantee 
Utopia to the contributors; such 
Utopia to consist in Planned minis- 
trations covering all the delicate 
and disastrous moments from birth 
to death, with perhaps a college 
education thrown in—in short, all 
matters involving more than nomi- 
nal expenditures with respect to 
the individual’s physical and social 
welfare, whether from the lying-in 
hospital through the sanatorium to 
the mortatorium, or from school 
lunches through the new NYA to 
the new WPA, with such additional 
forms of assistance as an enlight- 
ened age shall seek out or a zeal- 
ous corps of social workers con- 
trives. In order to make possible 
its services, Cradle to Grave, it is 
admitted, will involve a consider- 
able extension of Federal aid to 
(control of) education, the fairly 
complete socialization of medicine, 
and the establishment of a partner- 
ship between government and busi- 
ness so as to ensure the proper co- 
operation of business. 

The reader perhaps will have no- 
ticed that the statement of objec- 
tives makes better reading than the 
statements regarding means to the 


objectives. That is, the reader 
probably would like the fullest pos- 
sible enjoyment of medical and 
social services, and freedom from 
financial risk; but he may feel 
slightly uneasy about socialized 
medicine, Federal control of educa- 
tion, governmental ownership of 
business, bureaucratic impingement 
on the more delicate moments of 
life, enormous deductions from the 
paycheck, etc., etc. Naturally, the 
proponents of Cradle to Grave do 
not play up too emphatically the 
means by which they propose to 
achieve their ostensible ends; and 
yet they are more definite, though 
in a quieter way, about their means 
than about their ends. It is this 
circumstance, as much as any, that 
gives us pause; for we have of late 
years learned of Plans for perpetual 
peace by means of perpetual war, 
and we should hesitate, having a 
foretaste of Plans for perpetual 
peace, to adopt hastily just any 
Plan for perpetual largesse lest it 
should prove to be effective by 
means of perpetual impoverish- 
ment; or for perpetual liberty, lest 
by means of perpetual surveillance. 
In short, because of past perform- 
ances, we can be less sure than ever 
that the Planners’ Utopia Unlimited 
is not a Trojan Horse. 

The Trojan Horse, as we know, 
is a device or Plan for accomplish- 
ing one thing under pretense of ac- 
complishing another. In the case 
of Cradle to Grave, the ostensible 
objective is Utopian security. But 
it may be that the means proposed 
for obtaining the objective lead ta 
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an objective quite different from 
the one proposed, or to objectives 
of which the one proposed is but a 
minor and relatively inessential 
part. 

The method to be used in financ- 
ing Cradle to Grave is the key to 
the true purpose of the Plan. The 
Planners intend to increase present 
Social Security contributions, from 
both workers and employers, until 
sufficient tax income is thereby as- 
sured to build up the enormous re- 
serves supposedly needed to finance 
Cradle to Grave. Then, having built 
up enormous money reserves, the 
Planners intend to take over the in- 
vestments of the various private in- 
surance companies; and, since they 
will already have acquired most of 
the clients of such companies, the 
Planners envision the final liquida- 
tion of the private insurance busi- 
ness and its replacement by a fed- 
eral bureau. Further, the Planners 
propose to extend the investment of 
the enormous money reserves that 
will be at their disposal until they 
have obtained a quasi-legal stran- 
glehold on all large-scale business, 
merely by purchasing its indebted- 
ness and ownership. Thus, the ac- 
cumulated insurance reserves which 
the Planners so fondly contem- 
plate are to be the means for the 
introduction of State Socialism. 
Their Plan is to use the earnings 
of free enterprise in order to de- 
stroy free enterprise. For this 
project, the funds to be extracted 
from the nation’s life blood will also 
prove most useful for election buy- 
ing, for corrupting opinion, and 
for miscellaneous payoffs, and will 
serve to make the Planned bureauc- 
racy financially independent of Con- 
gress, and thus of the last vestige 
of popular control. The funds to 
be accumulated and “invested” by 


the Planners will incidentally per- 
mit them to pay out insurance and 
similar benefits—indeed, this will 
be the least of their problems. 

Even if it be assumed that Cradle 
to Grave were not being drummed 
up as a Trojan Horse for State So- 
cialism, and even if it be assumed 
that the ostensible Social Security 
objectives of the Planners were in 
fact their true objectives, Cradle to 
Grave would still merit consignment 
to exterior darkness. From the 
standpoint of American (democratic 
republican) philosophy, Cradle to 
Grave is an economic and political 
monstrosity, a delusory concoc- 
tion spiderspun from their tufted 
crops by the collective pseudo- 
messiahs of the New Dispensation. 

In the first place, Cradle to Grave 
would force the worker and his 
family to purchase not merely so- 
cial insurance but federal insur- 
ance, regardless of the worker’s 
wishes or of his capacity to pay. 
So unprecedentedly large are the 
proposed deductions, that many con- 
tributors and their families would 
promptly be forced to forego pres- 
ent health and comfort in the in- 
terests of uncertain and wholly 
contingent future benefits. 

In the second place, it is un- 
scientific and unjust to finance 
Social Security schemes by means 
of an enormous payroll or income 
tax on the economic classes least 
able to pay. Humanity and sound 
economy alike dictate that the in- 
capable or the unfortunate be cared 
for, either voluntarily or compul- 
sorily, by those best fitted to pay 
the bills. One can understand why 
Cradle to Grave is not too intolerable 
to the English aristocracy — after 
all, as landed gentry, as entrepre- 
neurs and investors, they will not 
be subject to the burdens imposed 
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by the Plan on the mere wage earn- 
er. Does the same consideration 
appeal to our local pseudo-aristo- 
cratic socialists? Is that why they 
are for bigger and better benefits 
(deductions) than the English to- 
ries propose? Unemployment com- 
pensation, old age pensions, sick- 
ness and disability benefits, univer- 
sity scholarships, undertaker’s fees, 
and all the rest, once they become 
public or federal concerns, become 
sources of public expense no differ- 
ent in essence from any other form 
of public expense ostensibly in the 
general welfare, and consequently 
they should become subject to the 
application of public funds acquired 
by ordinary methods of public 
taxation in precisely the same man- 
ner as all other forms of public ex- 
pense. The application of insurance 
principles to tax problems is pre- 
cisely the sort of confusion readily 
to be associated with the Planners. 
In connection with Social Security, 
it results in penalizing all employ- 
ers for the few whose industries are 
seasonal, unsanitary, dangerous, or 
otherwise incapable of offering 
steady and healthful work; all em- 
ployees for the minority who are 
incompetent, who become unem- 
ployed, or who are otherwise un- 
fortunate; and all employers and 
employees for the failure of govern- 
ment to provide the conditions 
essential for the development of a 
sound economic order. 

In the third place, by offering an 
insurance program as the para- 
mount panacea against unexpected 
costs and inability to earn, the 
Planners would force the nation to 
gamble with the price level. What 
assurance is there that money set 
aside now will buy even half as 
much in ten or fifty years? Claims 
to a fixed money income are not 
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the most satisfactory that could be 
conceived in a nation perilously 
close to State Socialism, or even in 
a nation faced with the staggering 
tax burden being blithely piled up 
by the Planners. 

In the fourth place, the enormous 
reserves which it is proposed to 
build up by payroll deductions will 
greatly decrease the demand for 
consumer goods, thus cutting also 
the ‘demand for labor. The un- 
naturally large payroll deductions 
would consequeptly represent an 
economic force tending to move in 
an ever-constrictive spiral—a force 
directly antipathetic to the attain- 
ment of the more abundant life so 
glibly frothed of by the brandishers 
of word talismans, the prophets of 
Utopia, caseworker model. Cradle 
to Grave would intensify what had 
been the prime national financial 
problem prior to the present emer- 
gency—the reservation of non-pro- 
ductive capital from consumption. 

In the fifth place, the enormous 
reserves to be provided by payroll 
deductions would constitute the 
greatest standing temptation to 
graft, theft, malfeasance, misfeas- 
ance, and election buying yet de- 
vised, a terrifically powerful politi- 
cal blackjack, and the means of 
sustenance to a Planned bureauc- 
racy of the grandest magnitude. 
This bureaucracy, through the 
checkoff of payroll deductions, 
would quickly become completely 
independent of Congress for its 
financial fodder, and would thereby 
contravene the prime tool of repre- 
sentative government — control of 
the purse. However starry-eyed a 
bureaucracy might set out to be 
(imagine a _ starry-eyed bureauc- 
racy!), the control of illimitable 
funds would provide too frequent 
occasion for the expansion of the 
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ego in the directions no doubt fit- 
ting to bureaucracies but scarcely 
always salubrious to states. In 
short, in a republic, funds for cur- 
rent expenditures should be pro- 
vided so far as possible by year-to- 
year Congressional levies, in order 
to ensure the continued existence 
of representative government. 

In the sixth place, any program 
of insurance against all major social 
and medical contingencies is bound 
to be unscientific because it can- 
not take proper account of the bene- 
fits to be derived from technological 
and institutional change. Thus, if 
medical science progresses as rap- 
idly for the next fifty years as dur- 
ing the past fifty, almost all the 
major infectious diseases will have 
been mastered. Even if our present 
knowledge of the requirements for 
a proper regimen were adequate- 
ly applied by men and women in 
their daily life, the occasions of 
medical expense would be greatly 
reduced. Again, leading engineers 
and architects estimate that, for 
twenty billion dollars (the cost of a 
few months of war), the entire na- 
tion could be equipped with a scien- 
tific road system that would not 
only pay for itself in a few years 
by virtue of reduced transportation 
charges but would reduce traf- 
fic accidents by ninety-eight per 
cent! Similarly, proper housing, 
waste disposal, sanitation services, 
public health campaigns, etc., can 
remarkably reduce labor waste and 
medical expense—all for the cost of 
a few months of war. 

One would imagine, considering 
the urgency with which Cradle to 
Grave is proffered, that the Planners 
contemplate an early sharp increase 
in the illness and accident rates, in 
the birth and death rates, in the 
rate of demand for free higher edu- 


cation, in the frequency of unem- 
ployable old persons, and especially 
in the rate of unemployment. That 
is, one would imagine that misfor- 
tune, discontent, and depression 
were becoming increasingly com- 
mon, and that the American peo- 
ple were becoming not only increas- 
ingly unable to take care of them- 
selves but increasingly averse to 
doing so. Yet the scientists, the 
architects, and the engineers al- 
ready have endowed us with the 
means to live healthily, safely, and 
comfortably with the minimum of 
effort. All they need is clearance 
to apply their knowledge and tech- 
niques toward the elimination of 
infectious diseases, malnutrition, 
overcrowding, wasteful and danger- 
ous highways, ugly and crime-build- 
ing slums, wasteful exploitation of 
natural resources, etc. Cradle to 
Grave will get none of these things 
done and may easily prevent their 
accomplishment. All the social in- 
surance in the world will not cure 
or prevent a single social or medi- 
cal problem, but the financing of 
insurance can prevent the financing 
of curative or preventive programs. 

Misfortune and its effects can- 
not be completely eliminated in any 
earthly system, but a sound econ- 
omy can provide for all reasonable 
material wants and for all occasions 
of expense that are not too excep- 
tional in relation to income. Pri- 
vate alms, a sound system of private 
consumption financing, and a sound 
supplementary policy of public as- 
sistance will take care of the rest. 
Socialized medicine can provide 
money for doctors, but it can scarce- 
ly by itself provide doctors; and it 
will not overcome the basic prob- 
lems of communication and trans- 
portation in the rural areas, nor 
ignorance and carelessness in gen- 
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eral. Rather, these problems are 
phases of larger problems, the solu- 
tion of which is as accessible to the 
people of a democratic republican 
state as to those of a socialist state. 
The same is true of the social prob- 
lems of delinquency and wayward- 
ness. Neither social insurance nor 
socialism touches the causes, and 
neither can cure the consequences. 
Actually, the Planners’ proposal to 
cure all things by social insurance 
is an admission of their incompe- 
tence to solve economic and social 
problems, since social insurance is 
a device for financially doping the 
victims of economic and _ social 
breakdown into a toleration of the 
personages who planned it that 
way. 

In submitting Cradle to Grave to 
rational analysis, we do not intend 
to imply that the proposal merits 
serious consideration as an instru- 
ment for accomplishing its pro- 
fessed objectives. Cradle to Grave 
remains pre-eminently a means by 
which the Planners hope to accom- 
plish Marxian ends. An examina- 
tion of the details of the Bill pro- 
posed to put across Socialized Medi- 
cine leaves no room for doubt on 
this score. 

The Bill proposes placing in the 
hands of one man—the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice —the power and authority to 
. hire doctors (possibly all doctors) 
at fixed salaries, to designate which 
doctors can be specialists, to deter- 
mine the number of individuals for 
whom any physician may provide 
service, and to determine arbitra- 
rily what hospitals or clinics may 
provide service for patients. The 
Bill instructs the Surgeon General 
to provide general and special medi- 
cal care, laboratory tests, and hos- 
pitalization, for all beneficiaries of 


the Social Security Act and their 
dependents—estimated at 110,000,- 
000 people. The cost to the public? 
At the outset, merely three billion 
dollars plus! 

With three billion dollars a year, 
a sum three times the amount of 
the normal non-war expenditures 
of Japan and equal to the yearly 
pre-war expenditures of France, the 
Surgeon General could hire every 
effective physician in the United 
States at $5,000 per year, could rent 
every available bed in every non- 
governmentally-owned hospital in 
the country at $5.00 per day, could 
allocate twenty per cent for over- 
head, and could still have over a 
billion dollars left for governmental 
hospitals, drugs, supplies, etc. 

It is obvious that Socialized Medi- 
cine would destroy the entire sys- 
tem of medical care as developed in 
the United States—the most effec- 
tive such system in the world. In- 
stead, doctors would be paid by 
the government, would presumably 
work an eight-hour day, would be 
assigned to patients, would have no 
necessarily compelling personal in- 
terest in any given patient (since 
the patient would be merely a per- 
son assigned, and one’s salary would 
be secure — win, lose, or draw), 
would advance by influence with 
politicians as much as by skill, 
would have more reason for cater- 
ing to ward heelers and less for 
healing the sick, and would have 
less occasion to develop initiative 
and more occasion to adopt the 
methods and prescribe the treat- 
ments and medicines determined 
by superiors in bureaucratic rank. 
The sick, on the other hand, would 
be assigned doctors by medical bu- 
reaucrats, would wait in emergencies 
until the doctor was “on the job,” 
and would have no means nearly 
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so powerful as control of the purse, 
for effecting more than minimum 
service. The care of the sick, and 
particularly the surgical and hos- 
pital care, would probably degen- 
erate into the sort of thing all too 
familiar to persons who know about 
our large secular free wards and 
city hospital clinics—a story of cal- 
lousness, coarse remarks to women 
in labor, good-time nurses, and 
surgical experimentation, illumi- 
nated only by specialists and other 
successful doctors (professional ku- 
laks to be liquidated) who give their 
valuable time gratis. 

All these advantages would cost 
at the outset an average of merely 
$120.00 per year per family—more 
for some, less for others—just a 
quarter of the yearly payroll deduc- 
tion for the complete Cradle to 
Grave program. Socialized Medi- 


cine, to be sure, would merely spear- 
head the socialization of all profes- 


sions and callings; and we should 
quickly find ourselves plentifully 
stocked with artists by civil service 
examination, scholars by executive 
order, businessmen by appoint- 
ment, and clergymen by election, 
the whole dancing to tunes called 
by their Red commissars. 

Cradle to Grave is the Planners’ 
apologia for their inability to cre- 
ate the basis of a sound economy. 
It is a systematized delusion on 
Red lines, proffered to the public in 
the hope of eliciting applause for 
the donors, toleration of their rec- 
ord, and submission to their fan- 
tasies. The pretended magicians 
are claiming their fee, not for the 
successful performance of their an- 
nounced tricks, but for a tidy job 
of sweeping up (at the host’s ex- 
pense) the smashed remnants of all 
the pottery they had presumed to 
juggle, the better to smash it irrev- 
ocably. 


NOSTALGIA 


By CHARLEs J. Quirk, S.J. 


IFE’S dreams of gold 


are falling 


round me as the autumn winds 
blow hoarsely on their trumpets. 


Dreams, dreams 
cascading down 


gold, red and brown. 





(Only dead leaves, you say, 
and laughing you turn away. 
Because you do not understand.) 


Castles and knights, 

red-roaring hearths, 

the glitter of robes, fair faces and fair hair, 
grave faces of brave men... 

all drift into my ken. 


(Thus did life seem 
to a boy’s daydream.) 


Now the harp 
sounds as the troubadour begins: 
“Once upon a time... .” 


(Thus did life seem 
to a boy’s daydream.) 


II. 


And now: 

One, two, three, four, five, 
faster and faster 

dreams fall. ... 

(Only the leaves, you say, 
only the leaves.) 


They fall so fast, 

I cannot count them. 

Soon shall come the white forgetfulness of snow 
to bury youth, age and the long ago. 


Dreams, dreams 
float onward, downward on 

the cold-lipt autumn streams 
to the vast un-sleeping seas... . 


Then said a Voice: “Awake, awake, 

let the heart sorrow, let the heart break. 
Awake, awake, 

beyond for your sake, 

peace, love and God wait.” 





THEY WON’T TAKE A WIDOW’S SON 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


ADAME la Veuve Caradoc’s 

heart skipped a few beats. It 
had come. With hundreds of her 
neighbors she stood in the glaringly 
bright main square of ancient 
Aigues-Mortes to scan the posters 
that overnight had splashed the 
walls of the town hall and other 
buildings with ominous black— 


MOBILISATION GENERALE 


Every man in the sun-baked old 
city King Louis the Saint had built 
for his take-off on the Crusades of 
1248 and 1270, must answer this sol- 
emn call. Seven hundred years— 
and another Crusade! But this time 
no king in glistening armor called. 
This was France calling, the real 
France—the dark and menacing 
Underground the Nazis feared so 
much emerging with the first op- 
portunity to become the barbed 
spearhead of an indomitable people 
who had known how to live and 
wait under the implacable yoke, 
and who now would show they 
knew also how to strike—to die, as 
so many of them must, that France 
and liberty should live again un- 
fettered. Hardly had the brute in- 
vaders, frightened by the invasion 
bombing and the attacks in the 
north and east, cleared the north- 
ern edge of the city in their panicky 
withdrawal before a shot was fired, 
than the Underground printing 
presses began to rumble openly. By 
morning every wall blossomed with 
the stentorian call to arms. 

Madame Caradoc peered search- 
ingly at the faces of her neighbors. 
Ooo—la, la! That was not so good, 


that weeping unashamed of Madame 
des Etards. Hmmm; but yes—three 
grown sons. ... Petite Maximine 
Délorme was better: grim lips and 
hard eyes, but chin up and no trem- 
bling. Ah! And gay old Grandpére 
Saint-Simon, with his cavalry mus- 
taches and his ferocious smile. Sa- 
pristi! That was the way to take it. 
All five of his boys would go. The 
sixth was already with the Aviation. 
She turned swiftly in answer to a 
gruff hail. 

“Ah! Good morning, my Etienne. 
Does this make you envious?” 

“Yes!” growled the gray-headed 
veteran. “I gave my leg in ’16, but 
now I am off to the great Fabrique 
Nationale des Obus to make shells. 
I can do that if I can’t march with 
these cockerels.” 

“Etienne!” 

“The train departs in half an 
hour.” He stopped abruptly, drew 
his only foot from its sabot and re- 
arranged the straw before he slipped 
it in again. 

“Marie,” he said harshly, and 
stopped again. Madame Caradoc 
was puzzled. His usual loquacity 
seemed to have deserted him com- 
pletely. “Marie, this one will be 
worse than last time. I can’t blame 
the poor little Etards for crying. 
Her three boys will probably never 
come home, or—” 

“No! No! Don’t prophesy evil, 
my Etienne. They have the same 
chance as all the other boys.” 

Etienne Giraud growled unpleas- 
antly. “No chance is nearer it. 
Tanks—huge demons—dive-bomb- 
ers, flame-throwers—” 
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“Stop!” Marie crossed herself 
and shuddered. “My Henri ate 
flame in Sixteen!” 

“Thousands more will eat it,” 
persisted the veteran, remembering 
the fight that had cost his leg and 
Henri’s life. “Ah, peste, Marie! It 
takes so long to tell you anything.” 

“But you did tell me. I compli- 
ment you, mon brave! You do not 
have to serve, but you serve any- 
way.” 

“Of course, ma chére; one is a 
Frenchman. But—oh, this  so- 
clumsy tongue, my Marie. I must 
go; and I must stop, after all these 
years, asking you to marry me, un- 
til we have finished this. You must 
stay a widow. You comprehend?” 

His voice was harsh and metallic, 
ringing with earnestness, but mis- 
ery peered from her burning black 
eyes. Madame the Widow Caradoc 
flushed slightly, but her eyes were 
steady. 

“Not me—no! You have been 
pestering me for twenty years to 
marry you. Almost you made me 
believe you meant it. But at last 
we have the war. Now we can drive 
out the sales boches. You go off to 
a grand job making munitions, and 
the widow of a poor shepherd of 
the Camargue no longer amuses 
you. No! I comprehend only that 
all men are liars.” 

“But my little cabbage—” 

“Old camel!” 

Etienne grinned at the flashing 
insult. Same little spitfire he had 
worshiped before she and Henri 
were married—and ever since. 
Clearly she did not understand a 
word of his warning. He glanced 
about the bare military square, pre- 
cise and rigid in the baking sun- 
shine. Where the knights and men- 
at-arms of Saint Louis’ Crusades 
had sweated in their armor and 


thick leather jerkins, Etienne saw 
equally sweaty young crusaders in 
khaki, plodding dully on their way 
beside the magnificent fortified walls 
and through the towering gates— 
all gleaming like sugar imitations in 
the spring sun—to the dirty “Forty- 
and-Eight” cars of the troop train 
bound for hell. There were no sur- 
coats blazing with white crosses 
here; no shouting exultantly of 
“Deus vult!”’; no enthusiasm. Every 
young face was set and hard. These 
boys knew that many among them 
would never look again at the lofty 
walls and battlements, never again 
see the sweet blue étangs and canals 
reaching southward to the Mediter- 
ranean. In a few moments prob- 
ably half of them would kiss for 
the last time the tense, quivering 
lips of mother, wife or sweetheart. 
Marie, Etienne knew, was thinking 
back to the days in ’14 when Henri 
and he had kissed her good-by— 
and Henri had stayed on the blood- 
drenched slopes of the Chemin des 
Dames. Abruptly the one-legged 
veteran put both hands upon her 
plump shoulders. 

“Marie, my little angel, it is that 
you are thinking too much of what 
a terrible fellow I am, and not at 
all of yourself. Think again!” 

A shadow flitted across her ex- 
pressive eyes. She shook her head 
slightly, but she did not try to push 
away his strongly caressing hands. 
Across the square crackled the brit- 
tle notes of a bugle sounding the 
assembly call. At its peremptory 
summons Etienne reared into mili- 
tary rigidity. 

“Marie!” he cried huskily. “I 
must go. They are calling us, all 
of us. You must understand! I love 
you today more than I ever did. 
But mon Dieu! you must stay a 
widow till these children come back 
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out of hell—if they do. While you 
are a widow, they cannot take your 
little Pierre.” 

Comprehension dawned slowly in 
her widening eyes. She knew the 
conscription law, knew the immu- 
nity of a young man the sole sup- 
port of his widowed mother. The 
thrills and anguish the great posters 
brought the old crusading town had 
not been personal to her; she had 
never given Pierre’s fate a thought. 
Now she understood Etienne. Now 
she understood Pierre’s dour resent- 
ment that he was not wanted, 
though he ached, body and soul, for 
a chance to avenge his father. Now 
she understood, with the poignancy 
of fellow-feeling, the tears of Ma- 
dame des Etards, the flattened lips 
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of little Maximine Délorme. This 
was going to be her war as 1914 
had been. Last of all, she knew how 
futile had been her undeviating loy- 
alty to the dead, while her heart de- 
nied what her lips scoffingly told 
this devoted old lover. 

She raised a flaming face to 
Etienne. In her eyes burned all the 
agony of self-sacrificing mother- 
hood, colored by a glad surrender 
to the inevitable. Shyly, with al- 


most virginal realism, she stepped 
into his incredulous embrace. 

“I comprehend. Don’t go on this 
train, Etienne. Take me. Marry me 
—quickly. Pierre”—her voice failed 
chokingly—“Pierre wants—. Ah, 
Then we can tell him— 


Etienne! 
to go!” 


FALL PLOWING 


By Epwarp O’GARA 






4 is no language now for season change: 
Morning that comes with sudden, driven frost; 


Noon that is hazed with autumn, lonely, strange; 
Night wrung with broken hound-notes, far and lost. 
Swiftly has summer’s magic come and fled, 

Cutting the dusk on sudden, silent wing, 

Leaving the stippled wood, the bitter red 


Of maple and the fields where no birds sing. 


Here by the wall that slants across the hill 
I stop to rest the horses and to see 


The new-turned, even furrows etched with skill 
Of hands grown strong in plowman’s artistry. 
Above the bay a lonely sea-gull’s flight 


Is lost in dusk of swift-approaching night. 




















THE LADY CLARE’* 
By IsiporE O’BrIEN, O.F.M. 


a figure of St. Clare is as much 
a part of the early Franciscan 
tapestry as are Giles, Juniper, the 
Portiuncula, Rivo Torto—any and 
all of the persons and places that 
the hand of Francis wove into his 
pattern of poverty in such distinc- 
tive colors. Born of a long line of 
fighters, Clare inherited their best 
qualities: courage, daring, general- 
ship and will power. Her father, 
Favorino dei Scifi, Count of Sasso- 
Rosso, and his father, Bernard 
Scifi and his father, Paul Scifi, had 
defended their feudal lands with 
adamantine resistance of the cliff 
above Assisi from which their name 
was taken. And Clare inherited her 
father’s character. 

Her mother, Ortolana, of the 
titled Fiumi family, would seem to 
have been more than ordinarily pi- 
ous, for she had made pilgrimages 
to Rome and the Holy Land. It was 
said that a vision given to her be- 
fore Clare’s birth determined the 
daughter’s name, for in this it was 
revealed to Ortolana that her child 
would be a girl and would be “a 
light to the world”; hence the choice 
of “Clara”—Refulgent. Clare was 
born in 1194. She had one brother, 
Boso, and three sisters, Penenda, 
Agnes and Beatrice. 

Though Francis’ contemporaries 
knew nothing of it, some recent au- 
thors have woven a tender romance 
around him and Clare. But the cal- 
endar is against it. She was a 
youngster of twelve or thirteen 


1 This is a chapter from a biography of St. 
Francis, Mirror of Christ: Francis of Assisi, 
by the Rev. Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., to be 
published in early fall, 1944, by St. Anthony 
Guild Press. 


plaguing her mother to get her a 
hairshirt (the governess had been 
reading her five charges stories of 
the Fathers of the desert) when 
Francis was begging stones for St. 
Damian’s. 

The child Clare was given to long 
moments of abstraction even in the 
midst of her games, and when miss- 
ing from play was found not infre- 
quently in a secluded corner of the 
garden counting off her Our Fath- 
ers with chips of colored marble. 
She early displayed a kind heart 
and generous hand to the poor; 
partly because, like any normal lit- 
tle girl, she loved to act the part of 
Lady Bountiful to the suppliants 
around her father’s door, and part- 
ly because a genuine sympathy for 
the unfortunate was already grow- 
ing in her heart. Her father and 
mother encouraged her charitable 
impulses, perhaps from a sense of 
noblesse oblige. 

Her parents looked forward con- 
fidently to a satisfactory marriage 
for her: comely daughters were ne- 
gotiable assets in the social group- 
ings and political intrigues of those 
times. But as Clare grew up she 
showed little interest in the visiting 
young bloods who manfully rattled 
their swords, impatiently stroked 
their downy cheeks, and talked fus- 
tian with her father. Her attentions 
to the poor did not end with her 
nursery role of good fairy; rather, 
they increased. Where before she 
had skipped among them at the Scifi 
portals dealing largess with a 
queenly flourish from her father’s 
bounty, now she tied a veil round 
her head, visited them in their 
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cheerless homes, and gave to them 
such things of her own as called for 
self-sacrifice. 

She had begun to make compari- 
sons between their condition and 
her own, and to ask herself the age- 
old questions that have started 
countless souls on their way to the 
desert, the hermitage, the cloister, 
the mission field, the hospital: 
What are true riches? Do wealth 
and position automatically bring 
happiness? Are worldly honors 
worth striving for? 

Such questions lead only one 
way. In the end they bring the 
questioner to Him Who said: “Do 
not lay up for yourselves treasures 
on earth, where rust and moth con- 
sume, and where thieves break in 
and steal; but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither 
rust nor moth consume, nor thieves 
break in and steal. ... No man can 
serve two masters; for either he 
will hate the one and love the other, 
or else he will stand by the one and 
despise the other. You cannot serve 
God and mammon.... If thou wilt 
be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come, 
follow Me.” 

When Clare was about sixteen, 
her parents gave marked encour- 
agement to one of her young suit- 
ors. Herself perfectly courteous to 
him, she was so taken up with 
thoughts of leaving the world that 
she missed the point of his atten- 
tions altogether. After a time he 
set forth his problem to her parents. 
Ortolana spoke firmly to her daugh- 
ter about her mistreatment of the 
upright and devoted youth. Clare 
was startled into silence for a 
moment; when she regained her 
tongue, she told her mother of her 
plan to consecrate herself to God. 
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Ortolana was probably pleased, for 
she remembered the vision she had 
had before Clare’s birth; but father 
and suitor were loud in objection 
and criticism. Clare disregarded 
both of them. The sermons of the 
rather remarkable preacher in the 
pulpit of San Rufino’s, her parish 
church, were keeping her mind fully 
occupied at the moment. 

It was Francis who put Clare’s 
dream into words for her; for until 
she heard him preach his doctrine 
of Gospel-poverty, she was in a 
mental blind alley, dissatisfied with 
both the state into which she was 
born and the religious state she 
wished to embrace as it was exem- 
plified in the existing Sisterhoods. 
Hers was the unenviable but not 
uncommon condition of not know- 
ing precisely what she wanted, yet 
of being unable to accept anything 
that others suggested. She was 
given the vision but not the words 
to translate it. Francis had both. 

She sat in the parish church and 
listened to his sermons, enchanted. 
When he preached at St. George’s 
she was there; when he preached 
at the Cathedral, she was there too. 
Sunday after Sunday she heard his 
words, and her soul absorbed their 
meaning like a thirsty sponge. She 
began to make long visits in the 
churches, especially those Francis 
had repaired. She spent more and 
more time with the poor and the 
sick. Finally she approached her 
two cousins, Sylvester and Rufino, 
companions of Francis, about a pos- 
sible meeting with him: could they 
arrange it? They could, and did. 
Her loyal and lovable aunt, Bona 
Guelfucci, gave in to her pleading 
(as usual) and accompanied her. 

Thus did two of God’s rarest 
souls meet. He had placed them 
both in Assisi, looking toward this 
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hour, which was such a mighty be- 
ginning. For here they would found 
two religious orders wherein men 
and women could lead lives accord- 
ing to the form of that evangelical 
perfection counseled by Christ. 
Clare and Francis had several 
meetings, and her vocation became 
clear to her: come what might, she 
would embrace the identical life of 
poverty that Francis and his com- 
panions were leading at the Por- 
tiuncula. 

She planned for the present to 
keep the decision quiet and manage 
the details herself, with the aid of 
her aunt. Clare knew only too 
well how her father would act if she 
broached the matter to him. He 
would be infuriated and in the end 
would probably pack her off to 
some far-away relative, or else send 
her on a pilgrimage to Rome or 
Jerusalem. 

Clare knew her father’s strength 
of will, though she was not uncon- 
scious of her own. He might be 
talked into permitting her to join 
some established Sisterhood that 
specialized in accepting wealthy 
ladies, young and old, and there 
were plenty of such communities; 
but let his favorite daughter join— 
yes, join what? That was her weak 
point: there was nothing to join. 
If she tried to explain to him that 
Francis Bernardone of Assisi had 
solved for her the problem of voca- 
tion, her father would only jeer and 
ask if she were planning to enter an 
order of men! He had his own no- 
tions about the good sense of his 
nephews Rufino and Sylvester, who 
had joined Francis. But they were 
men, and could leave their eccen- 
tric leader and come home when 
the rattle-brained adventure of beg- 
ging and living in mud huts had 
worn itself out. 
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Clare was too good.a general to 
enter an engagement which she had 
no possible hope of winning. It 
would be better strategy quietly to 
by-pass her unsuspecting opponent 
and fortify herself in her desired 
position. Then let Count Favorino 
take up the burden of attack. And, 
as every general knows, the best 
time to accomplish an unsuspected 
move is when the enemy is feasting. 
She decided to act on the night of 
Palm Sunday, when the Count 
would be entertaining according to 
custom. Francis agreed to her 
plans, and it is legitimate to assume 
that he told them to Bishop Guido, 
for obedience to ecclesiastical au- 
thority was ever a cardinal point in 
Francis’ life, as he demonstrated in 
the Bishop’s court when he re- 
nounced the world. Besides, he had 
but recently made obedience to the 


’ Church a part of the Rule which 


Innocent had sanctioned and Fran- 
cis had sworn to observe. A person 
who held ecclesiastical superiors in 
such notable respect as Francis 
did, would hardly set about start- 
ing a whole new religious Order 
without the proper permission. 
Clare, with that superb confi- 
dence which later carried her suc- 
cessfully through ordeals whose 
outcome even the iron-willed Fran- 
cis doubted, subtly intimated her 
expected victory over her father be- 
fore initiating the maneuver which 
actually accomplished it. She at- 
tended Mass in the Cathedral on 
Palm Sunday of 1212 dressed in a 
more gorgeous manner than even 
the celebration of the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem demanded. 
The Count probably rejoiced to see 
his handsome daughter so bedecked, 
but man-like he would not know 
that what she wore was a bridal 
dress. Her mother and sisters must 
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have wondered at Clare’s caprice; 
but she volunteered no explana- 
tion. Very likely the neighbors 
stared—there she was all dressed 
for a wedding. Her Aunt Bona pos- 
sessed the key to the startling and 
seemingly ill-timed display, but said 
nothing. 

The Bishop celebrated the Mass, 
her nuptial Mass with Christ. It 
came time to go forward to accept 
the palm from the Bishop’s hand, 
and the Scifi family arose and took 
their places in line to receive it, all 
save Clare. Perhaps the eyes of so 
many on her were too much for even 
Clare’s courage. At all events she 
remained kneeling; and when it 
came her turn in the family se- 
quence to receive the palm the 
Bishop missed her, and seeing her 
still in her place, stepped forth from 
the sanctuary and brought it down 
to where she knelt. 

That night, while the Count was 
entertaining his friends, Clare and 
her aunt set out through a little- 
used rear door and made their way 
to the Portiuncula. Francis and 
his companions were waiting for 
them. Since “for a woman to wear 
her hair long is a glory to her” (1 
Cor. xi. 15), Clare, who was re- 
nouncing the world, knelt in front 
of the altar of St. Mary of the An- 
gels, and by the light of the candles 
which the brethren held gave her 
tresses to Francis’ scissors. She 
pronounced her acceptance of the 
three vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience, and promised obedience 
to Francis. Her aunt slipped a 
rough brown robe over Clare’s dress, 
fastening it with a rope, and gave 
her a veil for her shorn head. Thus 
was the Second Order, or Poor 
Clares, begun. Then Francis and 
the brethren led Clare and her aunt 
to the Benedictine convent of St. 


Paul in Bastia, about three miles 
north of Assisi, where she found a 
temporary home with the Sisters of 
St. Benedict. 

The next day brought excitement 
to the convent: the Count descend- 
ed on it in fine fury to fetch his 
daughter home. He brought some 
henchmen along in case he should 
have to use force. He knew his 
daughter. He found Clare in front 
of the altar in the convent chapel. 
He besought her to return home, 
cajoled, promised, remonstrated 
with her, but Clare. merely shook 
her head; finally in rage he laid 
hold of her, and his men came for- 
ward to assist him. Clare threw 
back her veil and showed her father 
her shorn head. He would have 
lifted her and carried her away 
bodily, but she laid hold of the altar 
and claimed its protection. Then 
Count Favorino gave up, though 
with anything but good grace. After 
a few days Clare left St. Paul’s and 
went to St. Angelo’s, another Bene- 
dictine convent that was nearer to 
Assisi. In about two weeks’ time 
her younger sister Agnes, despite 
the fact that her marriage was set- 
tled and the day for the wedding 
set, stole away from home and 
joined Clare. She was sixteen. 

This was too much for the Count: 
he dispatched his brother Monaldo 
and twelve soldiers to compel Agnes 
to return. At the sight of this force 
breaking into the convent the nuns 
fled precipitately and left Agnes to 
her fate. Her uncle caught hold of 
her. “Clare, Clare, come and help 
me!” she screamed, struggling. 
Monaldo lost his temper and struck 
her to the ground; then the soldiers 
joined him in beating and kicking 
her. Still she resisted and still she 
cried to Clare, “Come and help 
me!” Clare meanwhile was praying 
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in her cell. Monaldo picked up 
Agnes, one or two of his stalwarts 
lending a hand: they would simply 
carry her back to her father. But, 
we are told, her body became so 
heavy that they had to put her 
down. Others tried to lift her and 
could not. “She must have been 
eating lead all night!” was the ob- 
servation of the humorist of the 
party. Her uncle raised his hand 
to strike her again, but this time he 
found himself powerless. Clare 
came hurrying from the convent, 
and the band of warriors withdrew 
and left the sisters in peace. 

Agnes became a Poor Clare, and 
seven years later was made Abbess 
of the convent at Monticelli, near 
Florence. She filled this office for 
thirty years. When Clare was dy- 
ing she sent for Agnes, and the two 
sisters met again. Agnes died three 
months after Clare and was buried 
beside her. Their sister Beatrice 
joined them later, as did their moth- 
er after Count Favorino’s death. 

Francis soon had the task of find- 
ing a house for Clare, Agnes and 
the few other women who joined 
the “Poor Ladies,” as Clare’s com- 
munity was at first called. It was 
manifest that they could not con- 
tinue to live with the Benedictine 
Sisters, nor was that intended. 
Once more Francis went with a pe- 
tition to the Abbot of the Benedic- 
tines on Monte Subasio: might 
Clare and her companions have the 
use of the chapel of St. Damian’s, 
and make their residence in the lit- 
tle house and garden beside it? As 
usual the Abbot was gracious; so 
Clare and her Sisters took up their 
abode at the shrine which Fran- 
cis had repaired, foretelling as he 
worked “that it would one day be 
a convent of poor ladies whose life 
and fame would glorify the Heav- 


enly Father throughout the world.” 

Clare lived her whole religious 
life in St. Damian’s. It is to the 
Second Order what the Portiuncula 
is to the First, its cradle and nurs- 
ery. And just as Francis had drawn 
up a primitive Rule for his own 
first followers, so now he set down 
a formula vitae (little Rule of Life) 
for the Poor Clares. All that re- 
mains of this is a fragment which 
St. Clare later incorporated in the 
sixth chapter of her Rule: “Since, 
by divine inspiration, you have 
made yourselves daughters and 
handmaids of the Most High Sov- 
ereign King, the Heavenly Father, 
and have espoused yourselves to the 
Holy Ghost, choosing to live accord- 
ing to the perfection of the holy 
Gospel, I will, and I promise to 
have always, by myself and my 
brothers, a diligent care and spe- 
cial solicitude for you, as for them” 
(Robinson, O.F.M., The Writings of 
St. Francis of Assisi, pp. 77-78). 

The clause, “choosing to live ac- 
cording to the perfection of the holy 
Gospel,” expressed to Clare as it did 
to Francis a form of life in strict 
accordance with the absolute pov- 
erty counseled by Christ; and to 
preserve that form in its unsullied 
perfection the indomitable Clare 
fought unremittingly for half a 
lifetime. Time and again the ec- 
clesiastical authorities wished to 
make it less rigid; she pleaded for 
the ideal. They did soften it; she 
would not take advantage of the 
dispensation. One of them, Car- 
dinal Ugolino, later Pope Gregory 
IX., wrote a Rule of Life for her; 
she observed it, but even as she did 
so she rewrote it in more strict ac- 
cordance with her own ideals of 
poverty, and with the clause Fran- 
cis had written in the first and only 
Rule he gave her. 





The Holy See thought the result 
too severe. Clare insisted that it 
was her vocation. “Holy Father,” 
she pleaded with Pope Gregory, 
“free me from my sins, but not 
from following Christ.” And she 
won: two days before her death 
Pope Innocent ratified it for her; 
and Clare Scifi, whose will held to 
the last, grasped in her dying hand 
the document which guaranteed 
“the privilege of poverty” to her 
and her community. 

Not all of the houses of the Or- 
der accepted it; some kept to the 
Rule written by Ugolino. However, 
the community in St. Damian’s and 
many others embraced St. Clare’s 
Rule. It says in part: “The Sisters 
shall own neither house nor convent 
nor anything, but as strangers and 
pilgrims shall go through this 
world, serving the Lord in poverty 
and humility.” It is modeled al- 
most verbatim on the Rule of the 


First Order which Francis wrote. 
Nearly all serious biographers of 
Francis and Clare have written 


about their relationship. A few 
have considered it a _ sort of 
sublimated human love, and these 
(though their intention no doubt 
was good) have completely missed 
the source of this remarkable 
friendship. Most commentators, 
however, have seen it in its true 
light: as a relationship stemming 
directly from their intense common 
love of Christ. Father Cuthbert 
says of it: “The point where their 
several affections met and linked 
their lives together, was beyond 
themselves, no other than the Lord 
Christ Himself. Him they both loved 
with a love which admitted of no 
other love less sacred and spirit- 
ual.” 

The same author detects in 
Clare’s character, as he believes, a 
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trait considered traditional in wom- 
an: need of and dependence on 
man. Speaking of her love for St. 
Damian’s and her appreciation of 
all that Francis did for, and meant 
to her and her community, he says: 
“Clare treasured all such indications 
of Francis’ thoughtfulness for her- 
self and her Sisters that were to be: 
they gave her a wonderful sense of 
security; for adventurous and pur- 
poseful as she was, she confessed 
to herself her woman’s need of a 
strength other than her own, in al- 
liance with which her own strength 
becomes more supple and free. It 
is a need to which every true 
woman confesses... .” (The Life 
of St. Francis of Assisi, p. 167). 
The feminine fiber is finer than 
the masculine, it is true, but not 
necessarily weaker on that account; 
it may even be stronger. It is not 
the thickness of a cord but its qual- 
ity which determines its strength. 
And Clare Scifi was woven from 
spun steel. Clare needed Francis 
as an eaglet needs an eagle to launch 
it from its aerie into the central 
blue. But for twenty-seven years 
after Francis’ death she winged her 
way alone on strong pinions toward 
that ideal of Gospel perfection 
which he had shown her, and at- 
tacked with an eagle’s swiftness 
and power all attempts to lower the 
loftiness of that ideal. Her strength 
was her own; Francis taught her 
how to use it and pointed out the 
prize it could win for her. 
Jérgensen descries in Clare a 
touch of feminine posturing which 
he seems to expect as part of a 
woman’s nature. Having set down 
the circumstances of her visit to 
Francis and the brethren at the 
Portiuncula—the permission for 
which visit she extracted from 
Francis after long and repeated 
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pleadings—he has this to say: “If 
Clare thus showed herself before 
Francis as the weak woman, who 
was one that longed for comfort 
and encouragement, she was in her 
relations to the Sisters the strong 
woman, the one who protected and 
defended the others” (St. Francis of 
Assisi, p. 135). 

Felder sees Francis’ relationship 
with Clare as “one of fatherly 
friendship in the full sense of the 
word.” And Father Roger Maloney 
depicts Clare as the most perfect 
interpreter of Francis’ ideal of evan- 
gelical poverty. But in The Leg- 
end of St. Clare we find the rela- 
tionship between Francis and Clare 
stated in simple truth. 

“Francis,” it says, “acted as a 
faithful friend of the bridegroom,” 
and Clare “listened to him with the 
utmost fervor of heart whenever he 
spoke of the love of Jesus.” The 


figure is one which our Lord Him- 


self was fond of using. In the Ori- 
ent, the friend of the bridegroom 
was the go-between for the be- 
trothed, since in the time of Christ 
the bride- and groom-to-be did not 
meet from the day of the betrothal 
till the evening of the wedding. The 
friend of the bridegroom attended 
to all the details. He meant noth- 
ing to the bride apart from his rela- 
tion to the groom; and she meant 
nothing to him save that she would 
soon be his friend’s wife. 

Once Francis and Clare met 
there was human friendship be- 
tween them, to be sure, but it was 
totally dependent on their relation to 
Christ. Jesus was the Bridegroom, 
Clare the bride; Francis arranged 
the betrothal and looked after the 
details which of necessity inter- 
vened. Under his guidance she 
founded the Order of Poor Ladies 
and lived a life of most heroic vir- 


tue. She revered Francis as no 
other person ever has, and lived the 
hard Rule of evangelical poverty 
which he lived and gave her to fol- 
low, maintaining his ideals in their 
purity when even some of his own 
brethren said that they were impos- 
sible for normal men to practice. 
Francis visited St. Damian’s fre- 
quently and preached to the Poor 
Ladies; and he and his companions 
begged what little food she and her 
community needed. 

Nor would she have it otherwise. 
When Rome once issued a decree 
that the friars were no longer to be 
the spiritual guides of her commu- 
nity, Clare refused the alms that 
the brethren from the Portiuncula 
brought to St. Damian’s. “If we 
are deprived of the spiritual food 
which the followers of Francis 
bring us,” said Clare, “we will do 
without material food as well”; and 
she closed the grille to all their 
alms. In the face of this attitude 
Rome relented, and Brothers Juni- 
per and Giles and Angelo and Leo 
and the others begged for Clare and 
preached to the Sisters once more. 
In the tiny garden beneath the 
room in which she lay sick for half 
a lifetime, Francis composed and 
sang his “Canticle of the Sun.” And 
when he died, the brethren brought 
his body to St. Damian’s for Clare 
to see. She lived for twenty-seven 
years after his death, and on Au- 
gust 11, 1253, she left St. Damian’s 
to join her Heavenly Spouse and the 
faithful “friend of the Bridegroom” 
who had led her to her Lord. An 
ancient legend says that Mary, the 
Queen of Heaven, attended by a 
choir of celestial virgins, came to 
lead Clare from St. Damian’s to her 
home beyond the stars. Two years 
later, Pope Alexander IV. enrolled 
her in the calendar of the saints. 
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By Austin J. APP 


NTIL confronted with a bottle 

of liquor, it is easy to live up 
to the commandment not to get 
drunk. Similarly it is easy to sup- 
port the Church’s teachings on war 
and peace until one is confronted 
with a war. In the last war faced 
with this temptation Church lead- 
ers in every country and of every 
denomination allowed the majesty 
of Mars to blur their vision of Christ. 
Raoul de Roussy de Sales, in The 
Making of Tomorrow, 1942, allud- 
ing to that phenomenon said that in 
a war even “the leaders of the 
Churches are very quick to uphold 
the nationalist point of view” (p. 
15). 

Indeed, John Eppstein, classic au- 
thority on The Catholic Tradition 
of the Law of Nations, 1935, com- 
plains even of “the national bias of 
many Catholic theologians and pub- 
licists both before, during and after 
the Great War,” and speaks of 
“their response to the pacific leader- 
ship of the Holy See” as “meagre 
and indeed contemptible” (p. 129). 

If Catholics are to avoid such 
nationalistic pitfalls this time it will 
be well constantly to line national 
war policies up with Catholic or 
papal traditions. At present the 
national war policies seem to be 
total victory at any price, or in the 
words of one college president, 
“The present war must be fought 
through to a complete victory, re- 
gardless of the cost and the suffer- 
ing”; unconditional surrender; a 
dictated peace imposed by the Big 
Four; and under no circumstances 
a negotiated peace. 


How does the policy of “total vic- 
tory at any price” accord with tra- 
ditional Catholic teachings? The 
great Dominican counselor of kings, 
Francis De Vittoria (1480-1546), in 
his De Jure Belli, says that even 
when one side has a just cause, if 
“great ills would befall each side 
by the war, it could not be a just 
war.” He cites “the devastation of 
many great cities, great slaughter 
of human beings” as reasons which 
make it “indubitable that the prince 
is bound rather to give up his own 
rights and abstain from war.” 
(Quoted in Eppstein’s Catholic Tra- 
dition of the Law of Nations, p. 106. 
Subsequent page references will be 
to the same volume.) The Jesuit 
Francis Suarez (1548-1617), in De 
Potestate Civili, says, “No war is 
just if the harm which it seems to 
bring to the State exceeds the bene- 
fit or the advantage, even if in other 
respects titles and reasons for the 
justice of the war are not lacking” 
(p. 107). He goes on to say, “if 
war is made with advantage to one 
province or republic but with loss 
to the world or to Christendom, I 
think that war would be unjust.” 

These statements would seem to 
indicate that, if to win total victory, 
“military necessity” would compel 
more death and destruction than 
victory can reasonably be expected 
to be worth, not only to one’s own 
side but to the world, then such a 
war becomes unjust. 

The Theological Conventus at 
Fribourg, Switzerland, in 1931, re- 
solved that modern war “of its very 
nature causes such ruin, material, 
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spiritual, individual, domestic, so- 
cial and religious, and becomes such 
a calamity for the whole world, that 
it ceases to be a means proportioned 
to the end in view, which is the 
restoration of peace and a better 
condition of human order” (p. 140). 
Here victory - at - any - price would 
seem to be completely condemned 
and only victory -at-a-reasonable- 
price be considered justifiable. 

Whether a total victory is priced 
reasonably if it should cost the life 
or health of a million of our men 
and 300 billion dollars and require 
the killing of millions of women 
and children in Europe and Asia 
and the destruction of many things 
like Monte Cassino which it has 
taken the whole life of Christen- 
dom to build up, may be hard for 
some to decide. But it is certain 
that victory-at-any-price is not a 
slogan Catholic tradition supports. 
On September 1, 1943, Pope Pius 
XII. said with regard to conditions 
now: “More tormenting than ever, 
there comes to soften the minds and 
hearts of men the doubt whether 
the continuation of hostilities—and 
of such hostilities—is and can be 
said to be still in conformity with 
national interests, or reasonable and 
justifiable in the light of Christian 
and human conscience.” 


Another war policy is that of de- 
manding unconditional surrender. 
This means that we refuse to tell 
our antagonists what satisfactions 
we want of them but insist on 
slaughtering them until they ab- 
jectly put themselves and all they 
have completely at our disposal. 
Applicable to this unconditional 
surrender policy is John Eppstein’s 
summary of Augustinian doctrine 
that even in a just war “Only so 
much violence may be used as is 


necessary: in the case of defence, 
only so much as is necessary to re- 
pel the violence of the aggressor” 
(p. 93). In other words force may 
be used only until the offending side 
gives us what we justly demand. As 
soon as the antagonist is willing to 
do this, violence must stop. The 
unconditional surrender policy, 
however, refuses to state what sat- 
isfactions are required and just 
keeps on killing. 

The Jesuit Francis Suarez, in De 
Legibus ac de Deo Legislatore says, 
referring to the offending state and 
to the prince: “If that State offers 
restitution he is obliged to accept 
it and to desist from war; and if 
he does not do so the war which he 
wages will be an unjust war” (p. 
110). While worded for a just 
claim preceding the opening of hos- 
tilities, the statement would seem 
to imply that if at any time during 
a war one side'is willing to give up 
what the other side has a right to 
demand, the latter must be willing 
to make peace. Edward Génicot, 
modern Belgian Jesuit, in Institu- 
tiones Theologicae Morales, states 
definitely, “If when the war has 
already begun, the other party offers 
due satisfaction, this must be ac- 
cepted: for otherwise slaughter and 
other evils would be uselessly mul- 
tiplied” (p. 169). 

And the Committee on Ethics of 
the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace reports that “to con- 
tinue a war longer than is neces- 
sary for the protection or recovery 
of strict rights is quite as immoral 
as to begin it without sufficient 
cause” (The Ethics of War, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1932, p. 23). One in- 
fers that it is an obligation to tell 
an antagonist what claims one 
wants him to meet. It would ap- 
pear to be unethical to say: We 
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won’t tell you what we want. We 
will keep on killing you until you 
unconditionally give us everything 
you have and are—after which we 
will treat you as sternly or as gen- 
erously as we see fit. 

Something else which may indi- 
rectly be taken as a Catholic tra- 
dition against demanding uncon- 
ditional surrender is the concern of 
several of the Popes that the honor 
of both sides be vindicated, that 
neither side be unnecessarily hu- 
miliated or lose face too much. In 
his famous peace plan of August, 
1917, Pope Benedict XV. stressed as 
one argument for its acceptance at 
that stage of the war that “the 
whole world . . . recognizes that on 
the one side as well as on the other 
the honor of their arms has been 
amply vindicated” (p. 218). The 


utter destruction of this honor 
seem to be the very aim of the un- 
conditional surrenderists. Pope Pius 


XII., too, in his radio message of 
September 1, 1943, pleads that the 
stronger adversaries “give all na- 
tions the well-founded hope of a 
worthy peace, which shall not of- 
fend either their right to live or 
their sense of honor.” Insisting on 
unconditional surrender would not 
give the adversaries “the well- 
founded hope of a worthy peace”; 
it merely allows them a blind faith, 
and the very act of unconditional 
surrender is hard to reconcile with 
retaining their “sense of honor.” 

In favor of extending specific 
terms of peace and therefore against 
demanding unconditional surren- 
der, Pope Benedict XV., on July 28, 
1915, said, “Blessed be he who will 
first raise the olive-branch, and 
hold out his right hand to the 
enemy with an offer of reasonable 
terms of peace” (p. 212). Offering 
“reasonable terms of peace” is the 
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clean opposite of demanding uncon- 
ditional surrender. 


After unconditional surrender, 
there is to be a dictated peace im- 
posed upon the vanquished. Ap- 
parently neither losers nor neutrals 
are to have representatives in form- 
ing the peace. The vanquished will 
be given a treaty to sign or be 
starved and slaughtered some more 
until they do sign. In 1919 they 
were even forced to sign a sole guilt 
clause. 

As against the policy of a peace 
arbitrarily dictated by one side, 
John Eppstein, basing himself on 
several Catholic theologians, says, 
“The only way in which nations can 
be obliged to pay reparations and 
indemnities without engendering ‘a 
mournful heritage of hatred and 
revenge from generation to genera- 
tion’ against their former antago- 
nists, is by the judgement and 
assessment, not of interested par- 
ties, but of an international tri- 
bunal” (p. 119). 

But in a dictated peace, obviously, 
one set of “interested parties” arro- 
gate to themselves the responsibility 
of deciding justly for a billion peo- 
ple all over the world. John Epp- 
stein goes on to say, “Far more 
probable is it that a third party or 
a superior tribunal will, in such 
circumstances, give a verdict in 
which the indispensable virtue of 
social charity plays its proper part” 
(p. 119). 

When Pope Benedict XV. on July 
28, 1915, said, “May they resolve 
from now henceforth to entrust the 
settlement of their differences, not 
to the sword’s edge, but to reasons 
of equity and justice” (p. 212), he 
would seem to have disapproved of 
a peace dictated unilaterally at the 
point of sword and starvation. 
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In his Allocation of December 6, 
1915, he is almost specific in ruling 
out a dictated peace. He says: “The 
way for peace ...a peace that is 
just, lasting, and not profitable to 
only one of the fighting parties... 
is that which has already been tried 
and found good in similar circum- 
stances .. . an exchange of ideas; 
... put forward .. . the aspirations 
of each one;’. . . on one side and 
the other . . . concession on some 
point and renunciation of some 
hoped-for gain . . .” (pp. 212-3). 

As is apparent, in a dictated 
peace, the vanquished can put forth 
no aspirations and can make no 
concessions willingly, and of course 
there is no exchange of ideas. Pope 
Pius XII. (December 24, 1943) said 
that “a real peace in conformity 
with the dignity of man and the 
Christian conscience can never be a 
harsh imposition supported by 
arms.” But a dictated peace is ex- 
actly an imposition supported by 
arms, and history has not recorded 
one that wasn’t harsh and un- 
just. That is why Rev. Cyprian 
Emanuel and The Committee on 
Ethics of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace emphati- 
cally state: “Inasmuch as both vic- 
tors and vanquished always believe 
they have been in the right and in- 
asmuch as no victorious nation can 
be assumed to treat the conquered 
nation with either justice or char- 
ity, the natural law indicates, if it 
does not actually command, that 
peace treaties should be made un- 
der the supervision of a neutral and 
impartial tribunal” (The Ethics of 
War, p. 48). 


The question of a dictated peace 
or a negotiated peace of course 
complement each other and when 
one is ruled out the other is ruled 


in. Theoretically one could have a 
negotiated peace after one side lays 
down its arms, but such negotia- 
tions would be more a form than a 
reality since in the end the side that 
laid down its arms would have to 
accept whatever terms the other in- 
sists upon. It would be virtual dic- 
tation, though it would argue for a 
better intention and more good will 
on the part of the winner than if 
he insists on a dictated peace. The 
ideal negotiated peace is one in 
which both sides can still negotiate 
with some semblance of equality, 
and where, if any terms are grossly 
unjust, they need not be accepted. 

A world which for twenty years 
has mooned about the blessings of 
negotiating seems suddenly, now 
that the grandest of opportunities 
for it exists, to have developed a 
curious revulsion against a nego- 
tiated peace. Publicists who itch 
for the sadistic pleasure of tram- 
pling on the prostrate bodies of the 
vanquished have managed to con- 
vey the impression that a nego- 
tiated peace is peace-at-any-price 
and is the equivalent of letting the 
other side occupy the country. In 
fact, they picture a negotiated peace 
as for us precisely what uncondi- 
tional surrender is meant to be for 
the enemy. 

This of course is completely false. 
A negotiated peace is what Pope 
Benedict XV. described when, on 
July 28, 1915, he said: “Why not 
initiate with a good will an exchange 
of views, directly or indirectly, with 
the object of holding in due ac- 
count, within the limits of possi- 
bility, those rights and aspirations 
{of the various peoples], and thus 
succeed in putting an end to the 
monstrous struggle, as has been 
done under other similar circum- 
stances?” (p. 212). 
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Such peace negotiations do not 
even require an armistice. But peace 
negotiations do give the peoples of 
the world a chance to support just 
terms and to withdraw at least their 
moral support from nations whose 
terms are unjust. It would appear 
that nations whose terms and wishes 
are really just have everything to 
gain in welcoming peace negotia- 
tions and nothing to lose. Only 
those whose wishes are unjust and 
who therefore could not get the 
world’s support nor all of their own 
people’s support for their terms have 
to fear peace negotiations or peace 
offensives. 

As regards such peace negotia- 
tions, John Eppstein sums up the 
Catholic traditional teaching from 
St. Augustine to St. Thomas as fol- 
lows: “Peace attained by concilia- 
tion is better than peace attained 
by victory” (p. 92). The Theologi- 
cal Conventus at Fribourg, 1931, 
declared that even “legitimate de- 
fense does not imply ipso facto the 
right to take punitive measures 
against the aggressor, or to set up 
the social process of war in such a 
way that the conflict between the 
aggressor and his victim is solved 
only by the arbitrament of the 
sword” (p. 141). 

In other words to reject peace 
negotiations just to be able to 
march into Berlin and Tokyo so as 
to make their people realize how 
horrible war is and how completely 
and dishonorably beaten they are 
would not seem to be a Catholic 
idea. 

On November 1, 1914, Pope Bene- 
dict XV. favored peace negotiations 
and an armistice when he said to 
the belligerents, “Surely there are 
other ways and means whereby vio- 
lated rights can be rectified. Let 
them be tried honestly and with 


good will, and let arms meanwhile 
be laid aside” (p. 176). A few weeks 
before, on September 8th, when the 
war was little more than a month 
old, he begged “those who direct the 
affairs of nations” to “agree that 
already enough ruin has _ been 
caused, enough of human blood has 
been shed. Let them hasten to open 
peace negotiations and join hands 
again” (p. 204). Two years later, 
September 8, 1916, he said that as 
“Father of all Christians” he is su- 
premely bound in conscience to... 
inculcate nothing else but peace... 
that especially in a war so murder- 
ous ... the man who could shorten 
its duration by even a single day 
would be well worthy of the grati- 
tude of the human race” (p. 213). 

In his famous but unfortunately 
rejected terms of peace of August 1, 
1917, “to the Leaders of the Bel- 
ligerent peoples,” the Pope did not 
expect an overwhelming victory by 
one side and an imposition by arms 
to bring a just and lasting peace, 
but he expected it from bringing 
“the peoples and their leaders to 
more moderate resolutions in the 
discussion of means that will secure 
a ‘just and lasting peace.’” (p. 
215). 


These statements show that for 
past wars the traditional attitude of 
the popes was to bring wars to an 
end by instituting peace negotia- 
tions, not by urging total victory at 
any price. As is to be expected, in 
this war, too, the papal pronounce- 
ments implore the same procedure. 
In the Vatican broadcast of May, 
13, 1942, Pope Pius XII. appeals 
“to statesmen that they may not 
let any occasion pass that may open 
up to the nations the road to an 
honorable peace of justice and mod- 
eration, to a peace arising from a 
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free and fruitful agreement, even if 
it should not correspond in all 
points to their aspirations.” 

Here is a call, clear to all who are 
not blinded by nationalistic war 
fevers, for a conciliatory peace, a 
compromise peace, a _ negotiated 
peace, a peace of “free and fruit- 
ful agreement,” not a one-sided im- 
position supported by arms. It 
seems to be a call to the big leaders 
to open up peace offensives. 

In his great Christmas peace mes- 
sage of December 24, 1943, the 
Pope, as if referring to various lusts 
for a dictated peace, speaks of “the 
unspeakable catastrophe of a peace 
built on wrong foundations and 
therefore ephemeral and illusory.” 
While he does not say specifically 
that any dictated peace would be 
such a catastrophe built on wrong 
foundations, his declaration that “a 
real peace in conformity with the 
dignity of man and the Christian 
conscience can never be a harsh im- 
position supported by arms,” is a 
warning against expecting justice 
from a dictated peace. He says fur- 
ther, “A true peace is not the mathe- 
matical result of a proportion of 
forces, but in its last and deepest 


meaning is a moral and juridical 
process.” Dictation is not a juridi- 
cal process. 

In the following passage, the 
Pope’s call for a negotiated rather 
than for a dictated peace would 
seem to be put beyond all doubt. 
He says, “The aims and programs 
of peace . . . should have as their 
supreme purpose nothing less than 
the task of securing agreement and 
concord between warring nations.” 
It is obvious that “agreement and 
concord” can come only from “a 
moral and juridical process,” from 
“a free and fruitful agreement”; it 
cannot come from dictation and an 
“{mposition supported by arms.” 

One can say, therefore, that the 
Church which can make a boast of 
not being blinded by nationalistic 
prejudices, which speaks as _ the 
Pope claims “in the full conscious- 
ness of our absolute impartiality to- 
ward all the belligerents” (May 13, 
1942), does not favor total victory 
at any price for any side, nor un- 
conditional surrender, nor a dic- 
tated peace but seeks a speedy end 
to the war in a conciliatory, con- 
sultative compromise, negotiated 
peace. , 





FROM SLAVERY TO SLAVERY 


Central Europe: Past and Future 


By J. P. WIDE 


FoR the third time since the out- 
break of the second World War 
the Central European plains are be- 
ing subjected to bombing and dev- 
astation. Once again Germany and 
Russia, the two mortal enemies of 
Central Europe, are settling their 
account on foreign soil. This strug- 
gle for life or death, spills not 
only the blood of innocent victims, 
but also vast rivers of ink on dis- 
cussions of the past and future of 
the nations which have again be- 
come the scene of the conflict. In 


spite of supreme efforts by sinister 
forces to ignore the problem in- 


volved, it constantly emerges. Too 
important to be suppressed, it rises 
to the surface like heavy oil in 
water. Honest men cannot disre- 
gard the dire threat hanging over 
one hundred million people. Any 
harm done them would cause man- 
kind everlasting remorse. 

But what is Central Europe? 
Where is it? In order to avoid mis- 
understanding about the location of 
Central Europe, I should like to call 
attention to the fact that De Les- 
seps, the outstanding scientist of 
the nineteenth century, determined 
the center of Europe by careful cal- 
culation to be Warsaw—the heroic 
capital of Poland. Consequently, 
the countries situated on both sides 
along the Warsaw meridian are 
Central Europe, with Germany to 
the west and Russia to the east. 
The population of that region was 
estimated in January, 1939, to be 
about 130,000,000. 


The Central European block can 
be divided roughly into two groups. 
The first one, the Scandinavian 
countries (about 16,600,000 inhabi- 
tants; area 449,066 sq. m.), are 
rather well protected from attack 
by sea. However the second group, 
from the Baltic Sea to the Darda- 
nelles (about 115,000,000 inhabi- 
tants; area 612,000 sq. m.), has no 
natural boundaries either in the 
west or east, which would insure 
its safety. In the south, the Bal- 
kans stand open to attack from 
Turkey through the Bessarabian 
plains. 

In this article we shall discuss 
mainly the second group and its 
problems as they are much less 
known in this country than the 
problems of Scandinavia. The fol- 
lowing states and their population 
in millions belong to the second 
group: Albania (1); Bulgaria (6.2); 
Bohemia - Moravia (10.3); Estonia 
(1.1); Greece ~ (6.8); Hungary 
(10.1); Latvia (2.); Lithuania 
(2.5); (Poland (35.1); Rumania 
(19.4); Slovakia (2.4); Yugoslavia 
(15.). European Turkey and East 
Prussia bring the total to about 
115,000,000, smaller than the total 
population of the United States by 
only 15 million. The nations com- 
prise about 612,000 sq. m. whereas 
the area of the United States is 
3,026,789 sq. m. (In the United 
States there are 44 persons to a 
sq. m. as against 188 in Central 
Europe.), 

Of this group it was the fate of 
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the Balkans to be the first to lose 
their sovereignty after the fall of 
the Byzantine Empire. These coun- 
tries had flourished up to the end 
of the fourteenth century; their 
wealth and civilization guarded by 
their great spiritual center, Con- 
stantinople, but the defeat of the 
Serbian state by the Turks was the 
final act in their subjugation, which 
lasted almost to the close of the 
nineteenth century. 

After their liberation from the 
Turkish yoke, these countries faced 
many serious problems: they had 
no statesmen skilled in administra- 
tive arts, no scientists, teachers or 
technicians, but gradually leaders 
arose to fill these posts, the coun- 
tries improved economically, and 
their culture and civilization ad- 
vanced. When this war is over, 
they will undoubtedly make rapid 
progress, that is, if the intrigues of 
imperialistic powers do not pre- 
vent. 

Turkey, once the ruler of the Bal- 
kans, has also undergone a radical 
change. After her defeat in the 
first World War, she went through 
a revolution which resulted in her 
joining the group of progressive, 
freedom-loving countries. 

At the northern border of the 
former Turkish Empire was the 
Kingdom of Hungary and next to 
it, to the northwest the Kingdom of 
Bohemia. By right of heritage both 
Kingdoms became members of the 
Hapsburg Empire toward the end 
of the sixteenth century. Although 
to some extent autonomous prov- 
inces, they were nevertheless sub- 
jected to Germanization which they 
stubbornly resisted. It must be 
admitted, however, that they devel- 
oped great economic wealth, espe- 
cially Bohemia, which was probably 
the richest province of the Empire. 
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Many Czechs held influential gov- 
ernment positions in Vienna which 
they used to the advantage of their 
country. Both Hungary and Bo- 
hemia had a number of administra- 
tive officials, trained in normal 
times, who carried on their work 
smoothly after the secession from 
the Empire. 

The last nation of that group be- 
tween the Baltic and Aegean Seas 
to fall prey to the plots of her im- 
perialistic neighbors was the Polish 
Commonwealth of Nations. As 
France is known as the “Daughter 
of the Church,” so Poland was 
called the “Shield of Christianity,” 
which in fact she was, and still is. 
For almost ten centuries a rampart 
against the German “Drang nach 
Osten (“Trend to the East”), she 
had many times saved Europe from 
the invasions of Asiatic tribes, 
which had sought to violate her ter- 
ritorial integrity. Rallying Lithu- 
ania and both Ruthenias to her side 
in the fourteenth century, she cre- 
ated a powerful commonwealth of 
Nations. Poland is the only state 
in Europe which rose to power not 
by conquest but by a free union of 
States. The Polish Commonwealth 
spread the Latin civilization to the 
East and was the stronghold of lib- 
erty in Central Europe. She pur- 
sued this mission until the end of 
the eighteenth century. Then the 
autocratic powers, taking advantage 
of her exhaustion from many de- 
fensive wars, put into execution the 
long planned destruction of the 
Commonwealth. Her chief offense 
was that she was ruled by demo- 
cratic laws in a continent ruled by 
absolutism. The Polish Common- 
wealth of Nations was divided 
among three Empires. Austria re- 
ceived the Southern and smallest 
part. Prussia took a large slice of 
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Western and Northern Poland, and 
Russia seized almost three-fifths of 
the Commonwealth. 

Among the Scandinavian coun- 
tries Finland alone met the bitter 
fate of Russian occupation. Re- 
gardless of promises, her constitu- 
tion was violated and efforts were 
made to Russify her. In spite of 
this, however, she had some chance 
to develop spiritually and econom- 
ically, and in consequence that part 
of Finland which recovered its in- 
dependence after about a hundred 
years was in a position to organize 
her administrative affairs fairly 
quickly and make up for the time 
lost during her enslavement. 

As to the methods applied in gov- 
erning the subjugated nations, there 
were remarkable differences. Those 
countries under Turkish rule suf- 
fered the most ruthless religious 
persecution, all cultural progress 
was checked, poverty and igno- 
rance became rife. The Turkish 
High Porte recouped any financial 
losses by excessive taxation and 
bribery, often selling government 
positions to the highest bidder. 
When one stops to think that a con- 
dition of virtual slavery obtained in 
the Balkans for more than five cen- 
turies, and that it was only seventy 
years ago that they recovered their 
freedom, it is not surprising that 
these countries are still looked upon 
as the danger spot of Central Eu- 
rope. They can hardly be blamed 
for this state of things by nations 
that have had time and liberty to 
develop. 

The Austrian Empire functioned 
under the intricate internal policy 
labeled “Divide et Impera” (“Di- 
vide and. Rule”). Passing from 
extreme absolutism and efforts at 
Germanization to liberalism and 
back, the Empire was finally grant- 


ed a liberal constitution by the Em- 
peror Franz Joseph. Conditions 
improved greatly, although the same 
policy was adhered to. Austria 
must be given credit for opening 
its borders to the advance of West- 
ern civilization. Freedom to teach 
in the mother tongue, freedom of 
religion, and the freedom to culti- 
vate their own individual traditions 
contributed greatly to the rebirth of 
national life in the various prov- 
inces. The effort to achieve inde- 
pendence never relaxed, and when 
the hour of liberation came, each 
nation acted according to her own 
best interest, all classes in complete 
harmony. 

The Germans as conquerors de- 
nied any national liberty whatso- 
ever to their subject peoples; and 
in fact did their utmost to uproot 
it. The Eastern provinces particu- 
larly were ruled by stringent laws 
aimed at forcible Germanization. 
German settlers were favored in all 
respects at the expense of the orig- 
inal inhabitants, who were prohibit- 
ed under threat of severe corporal 
punishment from teaching even 
their prayers to their little ones in 
the mother tongue. The subjects 
of the Reich, on the other hand, en- 
joyed economic advantages un- 
known under Russian rule. Of 
course, foreigners were allowed no 
opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the plight of the minorities, 
among whom the Poles were to be 
counted the worst sufferers. 

The fourth and last warden of 
this gloomy jail, Russia, combined 
the German denial of any liberty 
with the Austrian practice of poi- 
soning relations between classes 
and nations. A backward people, 
the Russians, or as they are called 
in Central Europe, Muscovites, kept 
their subjects in illiteracy by de- 
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sign, according to the principle 
that “uneducated people are easy 
to govern.” With virtually no 
schools, certainly no _ national 
schools until the year 1910, an edu- 
cation was impossible to obtain. 
The Muscovites themselves were a 
minority in the Empire that they 
created and maintained by the same 
ruthless methods as did Germany. 

The harrowing conditions suf- 
fered by these subject peoples for 
a longer or shorter period of time 
resulted in a passionate love of 
country; no sacrifice was considered 
too great if their independence 
could be achieved; they would 
choose poverty in freedom to wealth 
in bondage. 

But Armistice Day, 1918, did not 
spell “peace” to all nations. Hun- 
gary experienced a Communist rev- 
olution. The Baltic states and 
Poland were threatened by Ger- 
many and attacked by Russia in 
February, 1919; they had to con- 
tinue the fight for two more years. 
Ruined by incessant warfare on 
their home soil, these countries 
faced serious political, social and 
economic problems. 


For the past twenty-five years 
the nations of Central Europe have 
been allied with the Western De- 


mocracies which, however, did 
nothing to promote friendly rela- 
tions, looking upon them rather as 
pawns in the game of power poli- 
tics or as “buffers” to deaden the 
first blow against the existing order 
of things. These nations saw clear- 
ly the growing danger of aggres- 
sion. Again and again Poland 
sounded the alarm and urged pre- 
ventive action, but the warning 
went unheeded. Central Europe 
was finally forced to the conclusion 
that she was to be left to her fate 


by her Allies. In the meantime, 
during this same twenty-five years 
a steel ring was being built around 
Central Europe. She was being 
gradually encircled by totalitarian 
states created by extreme radical 
and leftist elements. To the think- 
ing person it is not surprising that 
this poisonous doctrine penetrated 
the countries so surrounded. More- 
over, the “Black,” “Brown” and 
“Red” organizations had far-reach- 
ing plans regarding Central Europe. 

The economic outlook was no 
better than the political. Allied 
financial experts located in Berlin 
were completely taken in by Ger- 
man “efficiency” and Russian “pos- 
sibilities.” Misled by native Ger- 
man experts, they distrusted the 
Central Europeans. Berlin became 
the clearing house of English and 
American capital and raw materials 
for all countries situated east of 
the Rhine. All these enormous re- 
sources were enlisted to help rebuild 
German industry and commerce. 
After peace was restored, Russo- 
German relations were once more 
resumed; German productions 
found a ready market in Russia; 
Russian training grounds were 
made available for German: troops. 

During the first World War, all 
industries in the majority of Cen- 
tral European nations were com- 
pletely wiped out. German and 
Russian commandeering of ma- 
chinery, military requisitions of 
agricultural and commercial goods 
virtually destroyed all economic life 
in the region. And since the com- 
merce of Central Europe was a po- 
tential competitor of that of Ger- 
many, it received meager aid in re- 
habilitation. Complying with the 
wishes of Berlin, the West was re- 
luctant to carry on business with 
Central Europe. 
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Immediately after the peace was 
settled Russia did indeed resume 
business relations with Central 
Europe, but for some mysterious 
reason all contracts were abruptly 
terminated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and in spite of repeated ef- 
forts to restore trade with Russia, 
the Central European Governments 
met with failure. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, commercial relations between 
Germany and Russia were develop- 
ing successfully. An economic war 
on Central Europe had evidently 
been declared. 

Although adequate help from 
without was denied them, the Cen- 
tral European countries set to work 
with energy. By some strange mir- 
acle, they accomplished wonders in 
reconstruction and reorganization. 
The hostile attitude of their neigh- 
bors did not prevent them from re- 
building their internal economy and 
successfully raising the standard of 


living. The handicap of illiteracy, 
inherited from the time of enemy 
occupation, disappeared almost 
completely in some countries, and 
in others was close to the vanish- 
ing point. 

But the Western Democracies 


were hard to please. They were 
quick to see the mote in the Central 
European nations’ eyes, but were 
slow to notice the beam in their 
own. They frequently demanded 
that those states—devastated by al- 
most six years of war and strug- 
gling against fearful odds—function 
better than they did themselves. 
Their constant criticism, together 
with an attitude of calm superior- 
ity, convinced the Central Euro- 
peans that they were looked down 
upon as inferior peoples by the af- 
fluent democracies of the West. It 
would do no harm to do a bit of 
research into the historical back- 


ground of a country before passing 
judgment on its cultural attain- 
ments. Hard cold fact frequently 
changes the aspect of things when 
studied in the proper light. The 
unfriendly attitude of the Western 
countries toward Central Europe 
made her of necessity economically 
dependent on Germany. 

Long before the bloody show be- 
gan in Europe an impressive “over- 
ture” had opened with a duet. One 
loudspeaker bemoaned the “encir- 
cling” of Germany, the other re- 
peated the slogan about the “Cor- 
don Sanitaire” against Russia. That 
plaintive cry about the “encircling” 
of Germany is quite well under- 
stood today. It is not so well 
known that no contact with Rus- 
sia was possible. She had created 
a strict “Cordon Sanitaire” of her 
own in order to prevent any inter- 
course with the “rotten capitalistic” 
world. The “Enclircling-Cordon- 
Sanitaire” overture reminds one of 
the tactics of a thief who runs away 
with the loot, pretending that it is 
he who is pursuing the robber. The 
ruse was successful. The Western 
Democracies accepted the slogans 
as dogma. 

Both Germany and Russia had 
been watching with apprehension 
the steady progress toward re- 
habilitation made by the small na- 
tions lying between their frontiers. 
Neither Germany nor Russia was 
willing to stand by and see this re- 
gion become strong and self-sus- 
taining and in August, 1939, they 
decided that the hour had come to 
call a halt to the proceedings. The 
Russo-German pact of non-aggres- 
sion was the green light for the out- 
break of the second World War. 
Brown and Red Fascism deliber- 
ately started the conflagration that 
was to embrace the whole world. 
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This tragedy could only have been 
brought about (1) by wishful think- 
ing on the part of the Western De- 
mocracies—a naive faith in the 
good will of Germany and Russia, 
and (2) the underestimating of the 
importance to the world’s peace of 
the one hundred million people of 
Central Europe. To criminal short- 
sightedness, unpardonable greed 
and flagrant political blunders, we 
owe the present widespread misery, 
distress and heart ache. Those who 
financed the aggressors are today 
sending their sons into battle, not 
realizing that the weapons used 
against them were forged by their 
own contributions. 

A proof of the paramount impor- 
tance of Central Europe as a bul- 
wark against the enemy lies in the 
fact that Germany was so effective- 
ly checked in Poland that she was 
forced to delay almost a year be- 
fore she could resume the attack. 
But when Poland fell, her colleagues 
went down with her and the way 
was open for Germany’s march to 
the West. 

As the ancient proverb has it: 
“The Moor has done his stint, the 
Moor can go,” so the Central Euro- 
pean nations having served their 
purpose as “buffers” are now being 
thrown into the discard. Or rather, 
helpless as they are, they have now 
become objects of barter and are 
being offered to Russia on a silver 
platter—perhaps in exchange for 
some lucrative bit of business, who 
can say? 

These nations are as distrustful 
of Russia as they are of Germany. 
As long as Russia was losing and 
her very existence depended upon 
help from England and the United 
States, she kept silent as to her war 
aims. But once the pressure of 
American tanks and ammunition 


began to be felt and the German re- 
treat commenced, she changed her 
tactics. Russia, like Germany, lays 
claim to all territory at any time 
under her dominion, regardless of 
how she came by it. The Central 
European nations deny her right to 
their land, arguing that they have 
never willingly submitted to her 
jurisdiction, that her conquests had 
no legal status and were a violation 
of their national integrity. All the 
more do they oppose any annexa- 
tion at the present time. If the 
Allies admit the justice of this view- 
point as regards Germany, there is 
little ground to recognize the Rus- 
sian claims. 

The first World War liberated 70 
million; the second World War 
bids fair to take the opposite course 
in enslaving over 100 million, but 
in the latter case, as in the former, 
it is still the principle of liberty that 
is invoked. The attitude of the 
Democracies is disheartening and 
disillusioning to many of the small 
nations. If the weaker partners are 
forced to pay for the mistakes of 
the stronger, what benefit can ac- 
crue to them for throwing in their 
lot with the United Nations. It is 
not to be wondered at that Finland 
is reluctant to make peace,? or that 
Turkey still straddles the fence. 
Time is growing short for the United 
Nations to formulate a strong pol- 
icy of justice and fair play toward 
these defenseless peoples that will 
restore their confidence in the De- 
mocracies and win their allegiance 
for good and all. 

Central Europe, with a popula- 
tion almost equal to that of the 
United States is, as we have seen, 
a source of great potential strength. 


1 Eprrontat Nore: On September 4th Finland 
and Soviet Russia declared an armistice, end- 
ing three years of war. Peace negotiations are 
now under way in Moscow. 
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It is desirous of remaining within 
the sphere of Western civilization. 
Wisely assisted—not exploited—by 
the United Nations, it would be of 
inestimable value to them in resist- 
ing aggression and developing post- 
war markets. 

What the attitude of the Central 
Europeans toward Germany and 
Russia will be after the war, it is 
hard to say. Of a certainty they 
will be divided into two groups: 
The first—and larger division — 
will be composed of patriots of all 
classes who will be strongly an- 
tagonistic to any plans for dismem- 
berment or the adoption of “spheres 
of influence.” Well aware that they 
owe their desperate situation to the 
indifference of the Western Democ- 
racies, they will nevertheless real- 
ize that their only hope for a better 
future depends also on these very 
same nations. Presumably their 
feelings toward their aggressors 
will be the same as that of the 
Americans toward the Japs. If 
Russia and Germany wish to re- 
store friendly relations, they must 
first of all prove their good inten- 
tions by deeds—not words. 


The second group will be com- 
posed of Quislings who will wel- 
come affiliation with Russia. As 
Russia will undoubtedly furnish 
financial and military aid, which— 
judging by their former tactics— 
will be denied by the United Na- 
tions, the second group stands to 
win the advantage over the first de- 
spite its smaller membership. Such 
a situation could very easily bring on 
a civil war, for which calamity the 
West would be wholly responsible. 

The fact that none of the Central 
European nations has introduced 
dictatorship either in its German or 
Russian version, is convincing proof 
that they are fundamentally demo- 
cratic. In spite of being many 
times repudiated by the West, they 
are deeply attached to the Latin 
culture and civilization. If Russia 
is allowed to succeed in extending 
its sphere of influence over the na- 
tions of Central Europe, they will 
be lost to the West; they will be 
forced into the opposite camp from 
those whom they consider elder 
brothers. God grant that this elder 
brother does not become the Cain 
of nations. 
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ESSAY ON “THE WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND” 


By FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 


HERE is something Edwin Drood 

about Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
Father Lahey’s Life does not show 
the same man revealed in the let- 
ters and journals of Hopkins, and 
the current view of the poet tends 
to become mere adulation. Very 
often it has little in common with 
the poet’s work in prose and poetry. 
Votaries of Hopkins argue in his 
favor, somewhat after the fashion 
of the Communists when they are 
dealing with facts they can’t very 
well ignore. Face a Communist 
with a distasteful fact and he will 
call you a Fascist: give a member 
of the Hopkins claque an unpalata- 
ble point of view and he will call 
you an anti-mystic. 

Such choleric tickets will not 
frighten me into taking leave of my 
mind when I sit down to the pleas- 
ant study of Hopkins’~ verse and 
prose. With a through-the-looking- 
glass-dreaminess, I hear the echo 
of the old Oxford professor, who 
said, “We now come to the study 
of mysticism, a subject distasteful 
to me, because like the word, it be- 
gins in mist and ends in schism.” 
This is an extreme expression, of 
course. Like all wit, it contains 
more than a grain of truth. Too 
many mystical movements have had 
an unsavory ending. Not every one 
who says “Lord, Lord,” will enter 
the Kingdom, and not every one 
who talks of mysticism can enter 
into the subject with knowledge. 

Some authorities infer that any 
baptized person may experience 
mystical knowledge. At least it is 
true that everyone who has been 


confirmed is capable of mystical 
experience. Why is it then, that 
we have so few known mystics? In 
religious life, I presume, there are 
a great many. They are content 
to live their hidden lives in silence. 
They continue to devote themselves 
to Reality unheralded, unless God 
forces them upon the attention of a 
stupid and goad-kicking world. 
Outside these cloistered islands men 
of the world pursue their lusts and 
deform their wills. 

Even those people of the world 
who are religious-minded, are busy 
enough with “the clay shuttered 
doors” to miss the “many splen- 
doured things” which is mysticism. 
The attempt to squeeze mystical 
meanings out of Hopkins’ lines only 
commits the squeezer to the dreary 
process of ignoring the man who 
cried out upon the world in his last 
two sonnets (50 and 51) and re- 
buked the Lord, himself, because 
Hopkins saw he had the intellec- 
tual brightness to achieve lasting 
fame in verse, but he felt himself 
dying with nothing significant 
achieved, and no inspiration to cre- 
ate great poetry. This was the 
judgment of a physically tired, 
even a sick man. Hopkins’ theory 
of poetry will breed discussion as 
long as men are interested in Eng- 
lish prosody, and some of his 
poems, such as the “Windhover” 
will stand among the exquisite 
short poems of the world. 

However, the attempt to make 
Hopkins a mystic persists. Mysti- 
cism is a dangerous subject to treat 
casually in an essay. It bristles 
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with schools of thought, extreme 
points of view and not a little 
heresy. The book reviews of Al- 
dous Huxley’s Grey Eminence dem- 
onstrate only too clearly the many 
varying approaches to the subject, 
and the diversity of opinion regard- 
ing it found in Catholic circles. In- 
sight and ordinary intuition are 
often mistaken for mysticism, and 
any form of symbolism in poetry is 
almost certainly to be loosely called 
mysticism. Wordsworth’s poetry, 
for example, is labeled a mysticism 
of nature, which is only to say that 
Wordworth’s verse seemed to deify 
nature. There is little to show that 
religiously he was anything but a 
good Church-of-England man; that 
is, unless the critic is tempted to 
ignore the religious sonnets. What 
seems quite likely is that Words- 
worth made of poetical experience 
a means of exaltation which gives 
the appearance of a mystical state, 
but is in reality something quite 
different. 

Baudelaire and Rimbaud, too, are 
called mystics by some critics, but, 
like Wordsworth, they seem to 
have used rhyme and rhythm, and 
the meditation on things, to pro- 
duce a self-hypnosis, in which state 
they wrote exalted poetry. Their 
seeming agony was the agony of 
those who will not train the will or 
correspond with grace. God is in 
their background. They will not 
aspire toward Him systematically, 
but are content to substitute states 
of self-hypnosis for mystical ex- 
perience. By so doing, they can at 
once enjoy their evil life, and the 
feeling of a pseudo-religious exal- 
tation. 

The fragment “Kubla Khan” is a 
good example of this type of poem. 
Supposedly produced in an opium 
dream, its soothing rhythm and in- 
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sistent rhyme and the gorgeous- 
ness of some of its pictures, pull 
even the casual reader out of him- 
self. In a sensitive poet, they pro- 
duce an exaltation almost as good 
as that of laudanum. Yet, upon 
careful analysis, there are some 
silly things in the poem and it is 
just another of the poetic frag- 
ments of a man who is a disciple 
of the Novelists of Terror; a weak- 
willed poet, content to confuse the 
mysterious with the mystical: a 
poet whose greatest work is a tour 
de force. 

In the analysis of poetry, it is 
also difficult to distinguish be- 
tween meditative splendor in verse, 
and mystical experience. The poetry 
of Crashaw and Thompson abounds 
with renaissance and even baroque 
imagery. At times when these 
poets are reasoning about religious 
subjects, their reasoning is so up- 
lifted on waves of verbal roses and 
flashes of sharp insight that it has 
a spurious mystical fervor. Thomp- 
son’s “Hound of Heaven,” so sweet- 
ly reasoned, so lovelily figured, 
basically sums up only what every 
Christian should know, and, even 
the “Assumpta Maria,” which con- 
tains one of -the most splendid 
verses in all English poetry, is seen 
to derive its height of flight from 
its incantatory repetitions and 
poetical organization, rather than 
from any depth of doctrine, as the 
original poem of Sir John Davies, 
from which Thompson purloined his 
idea, so admirably demonstrates. 

There are endless and apt exam- 
ples to be culled from English re- 
ligious poetry which will illustrate 
this point, but it clarifies nothing 
to call every exaltation mystical, as 
it serves no useful purpose to label 
religious poets “metaphysical” as 
Dr. Johnson did. 
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Hopkins is a good poet, and an 
equally good writer of prose. Tak- 
ing all his writings, poetry and 
prose, the man stands revealed as a 
subtle intellect, interested in tech- 
niques and above all in his own 
system of prosody. There is little 
or nothing to show that he was a 
mystic, unless the term is to be 
used in such a general sense that it 
loses all its fullness of precise 
meaning. Every page of the writ- 
ings of St. Teresa of Avila and St. 
John of the Cross, reveals the mys- 
tics which they were. Out of the 
fullness of their hearts, the mouth 
spoke. The Autobiography of the 
Little Flower equally demonstrates 
the mysticism of little Thérése. 
Hopkins’ works, both prose and 
poetry, show the bright intellectual- 
ist, the keen artist, but they are a 
strain on credulity when they must 
be sifted for mystical meaning. 
Even his poems, which reveal a 


deeply religious man, as his state 
would imply, are often no more than 
pious and sometimes downright 
secular in content. 

That he wrote often on religious 


subjects is not astonishing. The 
period in which he lived would have 
looked askance at a priest and a 
Jesuit totally concerned with things 
outside the field of religion. His 
exclamatory technique may often 
accentuate the ordinary and clothe 
with extraordinary feeling, a near 
platitude, the dash and clash of his 
verbal fireworks offers to the non- 
analytic, a mental bedazzlement out 
of all proportion to his subject. It 
is easy enough for critics to be mys- 
terious when they are merely be- 
mused. 

One of Hopkins’ most interesting 
poems is the “Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land.” It is doubly interesting be- 
cause it is the only sizeable canvas 
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completed by the poet. It reveals 
a something of the man himself, it 
is a good test of his system, and it 
presents a theological problem from 
an interesting point of view. 

Had Shakespeare written no more 
than “Venus and Adonis,” or “The 
Rape of Lucrece,” it is doubtful 
that he would stand next to Dante 
as the second poet of the world. 
Until the Sonnet Sequence with its 
massive and eternal figures, and its 
mastery of psychology and patholo- 
gy, Shakespeare is seen as an in- 
teresting poet, the splendid phrase, 
the maintained flow, are there, but 
the mastery of character and the 
logic of great events have not yet 
brightened his east. 

The Hopkins of the “Wreck” is 
at a different state of his develop- 
ment. His new system, still spring- 
fresh in his conception, awaits a 
subject. He has buried his early 
lushness under an austere outlook, 
his creative power has lain fallow 
for some years. 

The “Wreck” is a better piece of 
work than either “Lucrece” or 
“Adonis.” They are glib and origi- 
nal in a traditional sense. The 
“Wreck” is original in a fundamen- 
tal sense: a combination of drama, 
lyric, and psychology, written ac- 
cording to a newly conceived scheme 
of prosody and a telescoping of 
time elements almost as modern as 
Einstein. 

It does not come off completely, 
because Hopkins had not yet com- 
pletely learned to handle his new 
system, nor was he able to conceive 
the dramatic action with the su- 
preme lyric logic of the Greeks. He 
set out to give the world a Divine 
Tragedy; he produced a Divine 
Melodrama. 

Nineteenth century literary criti- 
cism was often purple with pish- 








posh, and it is to be expected that 
in dealing with the “Wreck” it 
should have reached a new low in 
cream puff twaddle. Dr. Bridges, 
himself, spoke of the “Wreck” as a 
great dragon folded in the gate to 
Hopkins’ poems to forbid all en- 
trance. Approving this statement, 
but not improving its confusion, 
Father Lahey writes: 


“It is a poem which shares the 
mysteriousness of Thompson’s ‘Mis- 
tress of Vision,’ the mysticism of 
‘The Hound of Heaven,’ and that 
indefinable, impalpable, dramatic 
starkness of the ‘Prometheus’ of 
Aeschylus.” 


Flamboyant criticism of this type 
is merely confusing, because the 
“Mistress of Vision,” a treatise on 
Divine Wisdom, is not mysterious; 
the “Hound of Heaven” is biographi- 
cal but not mystical in the strict 
sense of the term; and the stark- 
ness of “Prometheus” is no more 
comparable to the “Wreck” than is 
any attempt to see a similitude be- 
tween Michelangelo’s “Last Judg- 
ment” and a nineteenth century 
oleograph. Literary criticism will 
get no where by rash comparison of 
the Gorgon’s Head and Grace Dar- 
ling, though both were concerned 
with wrecks. 

The “Wreck of the Deutschland” 
is an interesting poem. It contains 
numerous lush lines of great beauty 
and a great many strong lines; how- 
ever, Hopkins in this poem failed 
to be anything but dated. The poem 
is clearly of the Oh! Ah! School, 
and definitely mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. It runs into preciousness; will 
not scan according to the poet’s 
much discussed system, as even a 
survey of the first lines in each 
verse indicates; and the various 
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parts of the poem are, if seen from 
the “modern” point of view, im- 
pressionistic flashlights, but, un- 
integrated in the ultimate sense, 
which will give the average reader 
one continued and massive idea 
such as may be found in any of the 
outstanding examples selected from 
the whole field of poetry. 

The first part of the “Wreck of 
the Deutschland” begins with a 
lovely verse. Its archaic quality is 
not overdone, and the last line of 
the verse shows that Hopkins had 
often meditated on the “Creation of 
Adam” by Michelangelo. The en- 
tire first section contains Hopkins’ 
theory in regard to the adoration 
owing to God, and an insight into 
the reason behind the terror of 
storms and catastrophes: a partial 
attempt at an explanation of evil. 

This section seems difficult be- 
cause of two things. Hopkins’ nerv- 
ous style gives the poem a folded 
impression, a squeezed unity. In 
trying to give the appearance of 
spareness, in the intricacies of the 
verse form and the first use of the 
involved new system of prosody, 
complete continuity and _ lucidity 
are sacrificed. Like Edgar’s eels, 
that had to be rapped on the noggin 
in King Lear, Hopkins’ old plushy 
qualities (quite as rich as anything 
in Swinburne) keep popping up, 
discipline them how he may. 

In addition to this confusion, 
Hopkins twines his own personal 
ivy in and out of the branches of 
the oaken quality he was trying to 
achieve. God was meant to be 


adored, we were created to adore 
Him, says the first verse, followed 
by Hopkins’ experiences while mak- 
ing the Spiritual Exercises: per- 
sonal confessions of his fear of 
_ lightning, the fear of hell and God’s 
We see the poet fleeing to 


justice. 
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the chapel and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. He was terrified, but even 
in his terror “carrier-witted” enough 
to fly before the terrifying justice 
of God to hurl himself on Mercy as 
the only refuge. From his own ex- 
perience and secure state the poet 
offers an insight into the Gospel to 
account for evil in the world. God 
will be adored and through sheer 
terror and might He will show men 
His majesty and force them to adore 
or repent. Ever since the bloody 
sweat of our Lord in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, the storms and strokes 
of nature are meant for our ulti- 
mate healing. First or last, men 
are melted or mastered until they 
throw themselves at the feet of the 
crucified Christ. The only refuge 
from God is God. The only relief 
from crucifixion is the Crucified. 
The second part of the poem, 
which was meant to serve as a mag- 
nificent illustration to the doctrine 
enunciated in the first part, is a 
much more carefully planned work. 
Possibly this is due to the fact that 
the wreck and the narrative and 
descriptive poetry required are ad- 
mirable subjects for Hopkins’ nerv- 
ous and exclamatory verse. The 
antique Saxon in our veins responds 
to the many archaic compounds: 
“flint-flake,” “whirlwind-swivelled,” 
“unchilding,” “unfathering,” “foam- 
fleece,” “bower of bone,” “never 
eldering,” “hoary- glow height,” 
“belled fire’—the list is large, the 
effect strong indeed. We live 
through the terror of the elements 
and we see the strong-hearted nun 
calling on Christ to take her to 
Himself, welcoming the Crucified in 
her own crucifixion. By so doing, 
she becomes the instrument of 
Providence in showing her fellow 
passengers that salvation and sweet- 
ness ride the wracked sea-road 
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home, that the tempest itself is but 
the flail beating out the chaff. Hop- 
kins’ apostrophe of praise to the 
grandeur of God rounds out the sec- 
ond section like a burst of pale stars 
falling down the night. 

This is Bridges’ “great dragon 
folded in the gate to forbid all en- 
trance” to Hopkins’ poems. To the 
intellectual and Catholic, it offers 
few stumbling blocks, either in 
sense or doctrine. Its apparent dif- 
ficulties arise largely because of 
Hopkins’ new system of verse-mak- 
ing. To minds weaned on tradi- 
tional prosody, it will seem to be 
written by a disciple of St. Vitus. 
Compared with the artful gush of 
Swinburne, it will appear almost 
Gothic in its unexpected qualities. 
Upon analysis, however, the strange- 
ness wears away. The reader dis- 
covers a new outlook on verse-mak- 
ing which is positively suited to the 
genius of our language. Forgetting 
all the Choctaw of “outriders, 
paeonic verse, logaoedic rhythms, 
sprung verse and contrapuntal mel- 
ody,” he will discover an English 
poet who leans upon no crutch of 
set feet after the classic pattern. 
Boldly, conversationally, and as his 
feeling moves him exclamatorily, 
Hopkins states his thesis and gives 
from real life an illustration to 
drive the thesis home. 

Read aloud and pondered, the 
conversational and native qualities 
show themselves plainly. If, in the 
first part, there are seeming confu- 
sions due to the handling of time 
elements, and the forced use of the 
new verse-form warring against the 
old glib-tongued Hopkins of Oxford 
days; if, in the second part, the 
illustrations chosen become a shade 
too lurid in the painting, the 
“Wreck” is yet one of the most in- 
teresting poems in our language in 
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that it looks forward to the fu- 
ture of poetry, a hundred years 
after Hopkins, already bright with 
achievement. Hopkins is truly an 
ancestor, not a descendant, and the 
“Wreck” is the first sign of his 
growing manhood. To the ultra- 
traditionalists of form he will al- 
ways be a mystery. To them he 
will give forth mystical overtones 
not because Hopkins is really mys- 
terious. He is mystical and mysti- 
fying to those who catch neither his 
drift nor savor either his full mean- 
ing or his method. 

Time would see him as the father 
of the new verse in which the 
primacy of the idea (as is native to 
our tongue) willingly breaks the 
hobbles of classic meters to become 
first in the race. Let the idea flow 
and the words themselves would 


shape a fluid music. This is the 
excellence of Hopkins. So beau- 
tifully clear was his drift (to those 
who were willing to see) that never 
after him would men be constrained 
to search the old alone for the lodes 
of poetry. Out of the present, out 
of everyday knowledge, they would 
detect as Shakespeare did, the mag- 
nificence that suspires through the 
mire of the present time. For with 
English poetry the supreme music 
is the music of idea which once 
found or given takes to itself an 
increased verbal liveliness and 
rightness of music as apt as good 
conversation, as native as the moods 
of our own atmosphere. With 
Hopkins, and those who follow him, 
it is only necessary to detect the 
clear chiming inscape, and verbal 
beauty will look after herself. 


LIPS THY LIPS HAVE SEALED 
By Sister MiriAM, R.S.M. 


Y lips are as a scarlet lace 
Since they were brushed with Lips divine: 
Are red as sacramental wine 
Since meeting, gracious One, with Thine. 


If from them men or angels heard 
A hate-engendered, loveless word, 
Never my eyes could seek Thy face 

Till coals, Isaian, cleansed the place. 


Silence learned from Thee keeps closed 
Lips on whose redness Love reposed. 





~~ Die be SS OD 
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SPANISH COLONIAL ART 


By MARGARET BRINE 


[ is with amazement that many 
students of art in North America 
are discovering—as a result of the 
Good Neighbor policy—that there is 
a wealth of culture to the south of 
us that they have heretofore com- 
pletely overlooked. I refer to that 
phase of art which developed in 
Central and South America during 
the 300 years of the Spanish regime 
(1521-1824). 

When travel is again resumed 
after the War, these students will 
have the thrill of delving into a field 
rich in surprises and rewards; a 
field in which two great artistic cul- 
tures join in architectural, sculp- 
tural and pictorial form. 

These forms made their appear- 
ance shortly after the arrival of the 
Spaniard in the New World. On 
the heels of the conquistadors came 
the missionaries fired with zeal to 
win new souls to the Church, and 
it can be said that their love of 
transcribing their deep sentiments 
of devotion to works of art kept 
pace with their religious enthusi- 
asm. They were fortunate in find- 
ing in the new country natives well 
skilled in the arts. They were also 
fortunate to have at hand vast re- 
sources of gold and silver which al- 
lowed them a rare freedom of ex- 
pression. 

In the thousands of churches and 
convents that dot the landscape 
from Mexico to Southern Peru we 
see the imported art from the Old 
World joined with the arts of the 
pre-Columbian cultures. The daz- 
zling gold retablos, the flamboyant 
polychromed wood-carved statues, 


the exuberant lace-like facades, the 
brilliant green, blue and yellow tiled 
domes replaced the Aztec terraced 
pyramids of Chichen Itza as well 
as the great Inca temples of Cuzco 
and the massive fortresses of Pacha- 
camac and Sacsahuaman. 

The art of the new settlers took 
on a softness, a warmth, a spiritual 
glow. No longer was art created to 
appease pagan gods but rather in 
homage to a God to Whom is of- 
fered daily the perfect sacrifice for 
the good of man’s body and soul. 

It was no simple task that the 
early missionaries set themselves to 
accomplish. Their work was from 
the ground up. They had first to 
acquire a language which had not 
even been reduced to writing. They 
had to raise the Indian from his 
barbaric way of life to the practice 
of Christian virtue. They sought to 
educate in the Spanish Catholic way 
which meant the education of the 
whole man, spiritual and intellec- 
tual. The teaching had to be im- 
pressed upon his heart as well as 
his intellect. All of this was car- 
ried on in spite of strange tropical 
diseases and in the face of hazard- 
ous travel from tepid jungles to 
frozen mountains and amidst war- 
like Indians. 

In the work of the churches and 
convents we see a happy marriage 
of the arts of Spain and America. 
On one hand were the arts of six- 
teenth century Spain; Spain when 
she was influenced by various ten- 
dencies such as the decadent Gothic, 


‘the Romantic and the Mohammedan, 


the latter which appeared through- 
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out the center of the Spanish pen- 
insula. With the appearance of 
Herrera the architectural course de- 
viated, preserving the Italian art 
with all its severity and classic pur- 
ity. This style was later replaced by 
the Baroque but to the Baroque was 
added a new free spirit. The ex- 
pression becomes dynamic and vital 
in contrast to the serenity and pas- 
sivity of the classic. All its forms 
move. There is an interruption of 
straight lines, the breaking of en- 
tablatures, the varied curvature of 
arches, the twisting of columns. It 
was this expression that was 
brought to the New World but to it 
was added a personal touch of the 
native artist who was not interested 
in durability as much as in life and 
movement itself. This movement 
finally culminates in the Churri- 
gueresque where the Baroque is car- 
ried to its peak. It might be said 
that the Churrigueresque became 
the expression of Catholic mysti- 
cism as did the Gothic in the Mid- 
dle Ages. 


Let us first examine the mani- 
festations of art brought to the New 
World by architects, sculptors, 
painters and jewelers who were sent 
at the dictates of the Spanish 
Crown. Of particular interest to the 
North American is the preponder- 
ance of Mohammedan influence, 
especially in Peru. There are bal- 
conies with lattices of African ori- 
gin. There are doorways, paneled 
ceilings of flat angular construc- 
tion, tiles in which the Baroque al- 
ternates with the Mohammedan and 
there are also numerous Mohamme- 
dan archivolts. All these motifs re- 
mind one that the architects had 
traveled from Andalusian Spain 
bringing with them the results of 
the impact of the Moorish invasion 
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which is evident in Seville, Cordoba 
and Granada. 

Another surprise awaiting the 
Northerner is the number of east- 
ern exoticisms found in the decora- 
tion. There are cupids’ heads with 
the headdress of the Javanese dancer 
to be found in the chapel of El Ro- 
sario, Quito, the mirrored altar in 
Santa Clara, Cuzco, which is framed 
in aureoles and fans. The presence 
of these motifs is attributed to the 
religious intercourse with the East, 
especially Japan and the Emperor 
Daysuyama who sent the Viceroy of 
Peru converted East Indians clever 
in the plastic arts to help in the 
decoration of the ecclesiastical 
buildings. Also we are told there 
were as many as three hundred con- 
verted Mussulmen who took part 
in the civil war between Pizarro and 
Almagro. They afterward were 
sought as good artisans by the dif- 
ferent religious orders for paneling 
of the temples, for fabrication of 
lamps, the manufacture of religious 
furniture in marquetry combining 
woods of different colors with ivory 
and tortoise. 

The art of the Virreinal (Vice- 
roy) period was more or less a repe- 
tition of that in Spain. When 
Charles V. of Spain, ruler of a vast 
empire, ordered that his dominions 
in the New World be embellished 
with magnificent structures equal 
to the best in Spain to “honor the 
celebration of the religious cult,” 
ecclesiastical architecture blossomed 
forth under the Jesuits, Francis- 
cans, Dominicans and Augustinians. 
It attained great beauty and fan- 
tastic grandeur. 

The retablo received special at- 
tention and the architects used them 
in wild frenzy from Mexico to 
Southern Peru. The retablo at the 
back of the altar is of ancient ori- 
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gin. In the old Roman days they 
were used as screens. In the twelfth 
century they were carried by Chris- 
tians who used them as portable 
altars. In the New World the re- 
tablo developed to a size and im- 
portance met no where else. The 
native love of splendor and decora- 
tion and the extreme religious fer- 
vor of the Spanish united and 
poured itself forth in the great al- 
tar pieces. The dominant tones are 
gold with richly decorated pilasters 
that ascend to the lofty ceiling. The 
broken scroll work, the numerous 
paintings, the polychrome statues 
make it a breathtaking experience 
when one finds oneself trying to 
comprehend the multiplicity of de- 
tails in such retablos as are found 
in the former Jesuit churches in 
Tepozatlan or Santa Rosa, Queré- 
taro, both in Mexico or in San Fran- 
cisco, in Quito or in those multitu- 
dinous retablos in the churches of 
Bogota, Popayan Tunja (Colom- 
bia), Cuzco, Ayacucho and Cajama- 
raca (Peru). 

The Churrigueresque facades of 
many of the churches are really the 
retablo carried into the open so that 
all may share in the enjoyment of 
its glory. The strong sunlight play- 
ing on the deep undercuttings of 
the niches, images and brackets 
make the frontispiece a thing of 
beauty. The fresh, frank expression 
of the natives’ luxuriant imaginings 
have given to the facades a spon- 
taneity that is irresistible. 

The facade of the Jesuit church in 
Tepozatlan is a jewel and so ex- 
quisite is the carving that it resem- 
bles workmanship in ivory. San 
Agustin in Lima, Peru, which in- 
carnates the Iberian character and 
spirit is considered by many to be 
the best in the epoch of Churrigue- 
resque. All its architectural details 


are Roman but there are twisted 
columns with profuse decoration 
such as rings, leaves, flowers and 
ribbons in exuberant distribution. 
La Merced and San Francisco of 
Lima also received this wealth of 
artistic magnificence. 

Who built these churches we can- 
not always say. It is rarely that 
the names of the architects have 
been preserved. Fortunate indeed 
are we to have some notes on 
Eduardo Tresquerras, often termed 
the “Michelangelo” of Mexico. 
Born in Celaya, 1745, he was a 
painter, sculptor, engraver, poet, 
musician and architect. Working 
in a country pervaded with art he 
broke with tradition and poured 
into his works the originality and 
spontaneity of his imaginings. 
Many of the churches of Celaya, 
Querétaro and San Miguel de Al- 
lende display his genius. Peru pro- 
duced a Santiago Rosales, a mulat- 
to architect, whose works are found 
in the Cathedral of Lima, the Con- 
vent of San Juan de Dios and the 
Monastery of the Descalzes de José. 

The paintings which line the 
walls of the churches and convents 
were born full grown in the New 
World. The Spanish Crown sent 
artists to assist in the colonization; 
she also sent large quantities of 
works of art. Murillo painted inde- 
fatigably for exportation to New 
Spain where his pictures were rev- 
erenced because of their sacred 
character. The realism of the Flem- 
ish school and the idealism of the 
Italian were known in the New 
World. The religious orders and 
the nobles imported many paintings 
of the best European artists and 
therefore it is not surprising to hear 
that in the convents there are today 
paintings by Tintoretto, Veronese, 
Velasquez and Titian. 
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It was no great step for the na- 
tives who were familiar with paint- 
ings in feathers to proceed to paint- 
ing in oils and under the Spanish 
masters schools of art were opened. 
The Escuela Cuzquena became the 
most famous where high up in the 
Sierras an individualistic expression 
developed which was not found in 
the schools of Mexico or Quito. 

Unfortunately the names of only 
a few artists are known to us. The 
paintings were created for the glory 
of God; the fame of the artist was 
of little interest. We do know of 
Miguel Cabrera, born in Mexico in 
1750. His works cover the walls of 
many of the cloisters and churches. 
His style was light and facile and 
he used color thinly applied, giving 
a strikingly luminous effect. High 
up in Quito, there can be seen the 
work of the mestizo, Miguel de San- 
tiago, born in Quito in 1620. He 
attended the school of the first ar- 
tists who came from Spain. Later 
he visited that country, where he 
became familiar with the works of 
the great masters, Velasquez, Ribera 
and El Greco. The figures of the 
Prophets which decorate La Com- 
pania de Jesus in Quito were paint- 
ed by Gorvian Gonzales, who had 
been a pupil of Santiago. In Bo- 
gota such names as Baltasar de 
Figueroa and Gregorio Vasquez Ce- 
ballos bespeak of prolific canvases 
that adorn the many churches. 

Many artists devoted their talents 
to decorating the walls of the Cama- 
rins. The Camarin is the special 
chapel in which the vestments of 
the image of the Virgin are stored 
and where the statue is dressed with 
an elaborate ceremony. One of the 
most beautiful in all Mexico is the 
Camarin in the church of Tlaxcala. 
The artist Francisco Miguel spent 
his life creating this jewel. The 
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walls are covered with gold and 
green on white with accents of bril- 
liant colors. The dome has a blue 
ground with a circle of gold on scar- 
let. Against the blue is a circle of 
polychromed Apostles in the act of 
receiving the tongue of flame from 
the Holy Spirit which is symbolized 
by a white dove in the ceiling. The 
altar beneath is silver, the figure 
of the Virgin is pure gold, the walls, 
doors and cupboards are carved and 
inlaid. 

There is an interesting manifes- 
tation referred to as “mestizo art” 
where the artist takes delight in 
combining both the Spanish and the 
native cultures in one scene. Hang- 
ing just inside the entrance to the 
Jesuit church in Cuzco is such a 
painting entitled “The Marriage of 
Martin Garci with the Nusta Bea- 
trice.” Don Martin is pictured in 
Spanish garb; his Inca wife in a 
llicalla, a saya or skirt and a tubus. 
In the Parroquia de Santa Ana in 
Cuzco there is a series of paintings 
depicting the Procession of Corpus 
Christi in which saints pass in 
“andas” and European dress alter- 
nating with Peruvian. Flemish lace 
peeks forth from the Incaic llicalla, 
and the village women show off 
their native costume. 

Now let us turn to one of the 
most unique phases of Colonial art 
where the native cultural heritage 
is supreme. Even stanch admirers 
of the classic simplicity of the works 
of our great Charles Bulfinch in 
whose tradition we have been 
raised, cannot resist the spell of 
this native art expression. This na- 
tive art springs from a rich cultural - 
background which claims the stone 
carvings of the Maya, Aztec and Tia- 
haunaca civilizations, the technical 
perfection of which can well stand 
comparison with the works of the 
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Old World. It boasts of the ex- 
quisite and delicate workmanship 
in gold of the Mixtecs, the Chimu 
and the Chibchas; the decorated pot- 
tery of the Old Empire of the Maya 
and the Nazca; the naturalistic por- 
trait vases of the Chimu. It also 
claims the marvelous wool embroid- 
ered textiles brought forth from 
the tombs of Paracas and the tapes- 
tries from the Tiahaunaca culture 
displaying intricate weavings and 
beautiful design, and also the ex- 
otic wooden cups of Incaic origin 
called Keros. 

The Indian stone carvers entered 
into their work with great enthusi- 
asm and, being allowed a free hand, 
their native heritage made itself 
evident in many elaborate stone 
carved facades as well as carved in- 
teriors of the churches where orna- 
ments with anthropomorphic, zoo- 
morphic and symbolic motifs of the 
fauna and flora of the country are 
numerous. 

One of the churches closest to 
our southern border which displays 
the infiltration of Indian influence is 
that of the convent of San Agustin, 
Hidalgo, Mexico. The entire edifice 
is covered with stone carvings, with 
a frieze of fruits, birds and flowers 
intermingled with statues of the 
saints. 

Traveling into Peru along the 


lonely barren stretch of the Puno 
Road which skirts Lake Titicaca, 
one finds the elaborate facade of 
Santa Cruz de Jerusalem where the 
columns which support the balcony 
are embellished in twisted vines, 
bunches of grapes, birds, monkeys 
and flowers. Continuing further 
along the hazardous road one comes 
to the church of Lampa where on 
the portals appear the mythical 
siren of Colloa along with jaguars, 
frogs, snakes and local flora. 
Time and again in the carvings 
of the choirs, altars, pulpits and 
images we find Indian expression 
persisting. Many of the saints are 
portrayed with Indian features. Pul- 
pits everywhere are magnificent and 
many of them constitute the marvel 


‘of Virreinal art. That of San Blas 


in Cuzco is the finest in all America. 

This panorama of art awaits the 
architect, the artist, the photog- 
rapher. These wonderful treasures 
merit study; they are worthy of con- 
sideration not only because they 
were inspired by Holy Mother 
Church in her effort to reveal to her 
new children the message of a kind 
and merciful God, a loving and ten- 
der Mother and a Communion of 
Saints, but also because there is’no 
finer way in which to know in the 
fullest sense our Latin American 
neighbors. 





MORE THAN A WOMAN 


By SIsteER MirIAM BERNARD 


—_— are many reasons why 
men admire women. Frequent- 
ly it is beauty and charm of per- 
sonality; or it may be frail femi- 
ninity that arouses their chival- 
rous spirit. Sometimes it is intel- 
ligence and talents which challenge 
their own; or perhaps it may be 
that intuitive sense (by which 
women know, yet know not why 
they know) which often baffles men 
and makes them set aside their own 
judgment to follow its guiding. 
Many a famous career in history 
has been directed by some woman 
behind the scene; many a famous 
woman has drawn after her bands 
of loyal men who have been cap- 
tivated by her goodness, ability, or 
courage. Poets find unique lan- 
guage in which to express their ad- 
miration. Once the poet Richard 
Crashaw has become fascinated 
with St. Teresa of Avila he is in- 
spired to write some of his best 
lines in honor of “a woman for an- 
gelicall heigth of speculation, for 
masculine courage of performance, 
more than a woman.” 

It is doubtful when the young 
poet first fell under the spell of St. 
Teresa and the other Spanish mys- 
tics of her generation, but as she 
was canonized in 1622 no doubt her 
way of life was known to him when 
he was a student in Cambridge in 
the 1630’s. It, too, might have at- 
tracted him to join the disciples of 
Nicholas Ferrar at his Anglican re- 
ligious house in Little Gidding. 
Her autobiography and other works 
he may have read in her own Span- 
ish tongue. Certain it is that he 


read The Flaming Heart, an Eng- 
lish translation by Sir Tobie 
Matthew, S.J., which was printed 
in Antwerp in 1642, probably about 
the time of his conversion to the 
Catholic Church. His enthusiasm, 
fired by this book and a picture of 
the Saint painted at this time, gave 
us his greatest poem, “The Flaming 
Heart.” 

Crashaw and his religious friends 
had probably been caught in the 
spiritual renaissance which had 
revivified the faith of southern con- 
tinental Europe during the previ- 
ous century. It is well that his 
father, a notable Puritan minister, 
had not lived to see the poet’s uni- 
versity days, for how would he ever 
have been able to understand the 
rumors that his own son, reared in 
a rigid Puritan atmosphere, was 
drifting toward Anglicanism or 
perhaps, what was worse, toward 
Catholicism, and spending his nights 
in Popish watchings and prayers 
with Ferrar’s disciples at Little Gid- 
ding or else at Peterhouse or Little 
St. Mary’s Church in Cambridge? 
Had Crashaw but lived a century 
earlier what fit companion he would 
have made that day in November, 
1568, when St. Teresa founded her 
first house for Discalced Friars at 
Duruelo, with the Fathers Antonio 
de Jesus and John de la Cruz, her 
“friar and a half,” as the founda- 
tion stones. If St. Teresa was the 
“mother that moved him to ecstasy” 
by her writings, to what heights of 
contemplation might she not have 
drawn him under her spiritual di- 
rection! High is his praise of her 
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in “The Hymne” written before his 
conversion. Higher still his praise 
in the “ ‘Apologie’ for the fore-going 
hymne as having been writt when 
the author was yet among the prot- 
estantes,” while in “The Flaming 
Heart” he takes eagle flight as his 
love reaches some of her own rap- 
turous ecstasy. 

Even before his conversion Cra- 
shaw evidently understood some- 
thing of Teresa’s mystical union 
with God, for the six-year old 
Teresa, the subject of “The Hymne,” 
running away with her brother to 
be martyred by the Moors in order 
to buy salvation for them, is brought 
back by a stronger Love, for a 
milder but a longer martyrdom in 
store for her. She is to be Love’s 
victim and will win Love’s reward. 
Had Crashaw perhaps read in her 
Relations that one day her Lover 
said to her: “Labor not thou to hold 
Me within thyself enclosed, but en- 
close thou thyself within Me”? Is 
this not the reason why this child 
“outran maturity and durst plott a 
martyrdome”? 


“Shee’l bargain with them, and will 
give 
Them God, and teach them how to 
live 
In him, or if they this denye, 
For him shee’l teach them how to 
dye.” 


The “Apologie” is his lament that 
although St. Teresa is venerated in 
other countries, she is virtually un- 
known in England. But since her 
books have taught him that “love is 
eloquent,” he will take courage and 
publish her praise among his coun- 
trymen. Well he realizes their 
national prejudice against Span- 
iards and their faith, yet in his zeal 
for their spirituality and admira- 


tion for the woman he loves he 
argues that nationality is lost in the 
mystical body of Christ: 


“Forbid it mighty Love, let no fond 
hate 

Of names and words so farre 
prejudicate; 

Soules are not Spaniards too, one 
frendly flood 

Of Baptisme, blends them all into 
one blood. 

Christ’s Faith makes but one body 
of all soules, 

And loves that bodies soule; no 
Law controules 

Our free trafick for heaven, we 
may maintaine 

Peace sure with piety, though it 
dwell in Spaine 

What soule soever in any Lan- 
guage can 

Speake heaven like hers, is my 
soule’s countryman. 

O ’tis not Spanish, but ’tis heaven 
she speakes....” 


More personal than “The Hymne,” 
this poem closes with the request 
that he may become imbued with 
her spirit and filled with the wine 
of “Him who trod the wine-press 
alone.” 

Far more elevated, more mysti- 


cal than “The Hymne” or the 
“Apologie” is ““The Flaming Heart.” 
The poet begins by upbraiding the 
artist who painted the Saint in 
glory, accompanied by a youthful 
seraph, holding a fiery dart. Such 
canvas, he contends, might well por- 
tray “some weak, inferiour woman 
saint,” but not the “mother sera- 
phim.” Reverse the order, he sug- 
gests; give Teresa the fiery shaft 
that wounded her heart and changed 
it into a magazine or arsenal that 
would enflame the whole world with 
the love it diffuses. So great is his 
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love that he would reverse the story 
told by Teresa herself: 


“I saw an Angell very neer me, to- 
wards my left side, and he appeared 
to me, in a Corporeall forme; though 
yet I am not wont to see anie thing 
of that kind, but very rarely... . 
But, in this Vision, our Lord was 
pleased, that I should see this Angell, 
after this other manner. He was 
not great; but rather little; yet 
withall, he was of very much 
beautie. His face was so inflamed, 
that he appeared to be of those most 
Superiour Angells, who seem to be, 
all in a fire; and he well might be of 
them, whome we call Seraphins. .. . 
I saw, that he had a long Dart of 
gold in his hand; and at the end of 
the iron below, me thought, there 
was a little fire; and I conceaued, 
that he thrust it, some seuerall 
times through my verie Hart, after 
such a manner, as that it passed the 
verie inwards, of my Bowells; and 
when he drew it back, me thought, 
it carried away, as much, as it had 
touched within me; and left all 
that, which remained, wholy in- 
flamed with a great loue of Al- 
mightye God. The paine of it, was 
so excessiue, that it forced me to 
utter those groanes; and_ the 
suauitie, which that extremitie of 
paine gaue, was also so very ex- 
cessiue, that there was no desiring 
at all, to be ridd of it; nor can the 
Soule then, receaue anie content- 
ment at all, in lesse, than God Al- 
mightie himself.” 


More ardent still the poet becomes 
in the last thirty-four lines in which 
he hopes that her books may con- 
tinue to stimulate readers to follow 
her divine instruction, and that his 
own cold heart may be replenished 
with some of her burning love. He 


ends with a great apostrophe to the 
Saint, which rises verse by verse 
to ever nobler heights until it 
bursts into a prayer for union of 
his own soul with God. 

There is a distinct difference in 
the feeling running through each of 
these poems. Bright and childish- 
ly serious is the spirit of “The 
Hymne” in keeping with the long- 
ing of the little girl seeking mar- 
tyrdom. Light and shade are em- 
phasized in its opening lines by the 
comparison between the strength 
of the soldier-martyrs and the weak- 
ness of the little child: 


“Love, thou art absolute, sole Lord 
Of life and death. To prove the 
word, 
Wee’l now appeal to none of all 
Those thy old souldiers, great and 
tall 
Ripe Men of Martyrdom, that could 
reach downe, 
With strong armes, their triumph- 
ant crowne; 
Such as could with lusty breath, 
Speake lowd into the face of death 
Their great Lord’s glorious name, 
to none 
Of those whose spacious Bosomes 
spread a throne 
For Love at larg to fill, spare blood 
and sweat 
Wee’l see him take a private seat, 
And make his mansion in the milde 
And milky soule of a soft childe. 
Scarce has shee learnt to lisp a 
name 
Of Martyr, yet shee thinkes it 
shame 
Life should so long play with that 
breath, 
Which spent can buy so brave a 
death.” 


If at times there are in “The 
Hymne” such rough, flat lines as 
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“And close in his embraces keep, 
Those delicious wounds that weep 
Balsome, to heale themselves 

Cam...” 


the “Apologie” contains many 
lines of beautiful suggestion. The 
very brevity of the following lines 
renders them meditative: 


“Soules are not Spaniards too... . 

O ’tis not Spanish, but ’tis heaven 
she speakes. ... 

’Tis heaven that lies in ambush 
aes" 


The personal feeling missing in 
“The Hymne” permeates the whole 
of the “Apologie.” If the poem is 
somewhat marred by his straining 
to carry out the metaphor of the 
“true Vine of the Gospel” in such 
stilted lines as 


“Wine of immortall mixture, which 
can prove 

Its tincture from the Rosie Nec- 
ters 


he makes ample amends in “The 
Flaming Heart” in which he focuses 
all his attention upon St. Teresa in- 
stead of upon the impression which 
he wishes his lines to produce. In 
this his greatest poem the height 
of his praise and the swiftness of 
his lines leave no place for self un- 
til he reaches the last three lines 
in which he cries 


“Leaue nothing of my SELF in me; 
Let me so read thy life, that I 
Unto all life of mine may dy.” 


One of the most striking features of 
these three poems is the strength 
and warmth produced by the selec- 
tion of diction. The first lines of 
“The Hymne,” 


“Love, thou art absolute sole Lord 
Of life and death...” 


recall something of the stark 
strength of Cynewulf’s “Christ”: 


“Thou art the wall-stone that the 
workers once threw out from the 
work...” 


while the lines, 


“Their great Lord’s glorious name, 
to none 
Of those whose spatious Bosomes 
spread a throne 
For love at larg to fill,” 


has the strong alliterative sound so 
often found in the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Diction expressive of the Saint’s 
all-consuming love of God leaps like 
a flame throughout the three poems. 
In phrase upon phrase of “The 
Flaming Heart” she is all radiant in 
fire, heat, and light, which give the 
poem a chaste unworldliness and 
seraphic dignity, while the “feirce 
desire” and “liquid fire” enkindle 
in the reader a remote sense of the 
Saint’s passionate ecstasy. Had 
Crashaw caught some of the fire 
that raged in Teresa’s breast, “who, 
though she was no poetess, made 
very feeling verses ‘extempore,’” 
such as perhaps the following lines 
from her “Canticle After Holy 
Communion”? 


“This union of divinest love 
By which I live a life above 
Setting my heart at liberty, 
My God to me enchains; 
But then to see His Majesty 
In such a base captivity! 
It so my spirit pains, 
That evermore I weep and sigh, 
Dying because I do not dye.” 
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Or that of her more fiery prose? 


. . . After this I was amazed to 
see how by approaching to this fire, 
which seemed to come from above, 
out of the true love of God, the old 
man of defects . . . seemed to be 
consumed ...; yet it was not in my 
power to get the least spark there- 
of, but only when His Majesty is 
pleased to give it....” 

The monotony that often accom- 
panies the couplet in which these 
poems are written is prevented by 
the varying length of lines, and the 
change in the rhythm and mood. 
The whimsical mood of childhood 
is caught in such lines of “The 
Hymne” as 


“Shee’s for the Moores and Martyr- 
dome,” 


while the change in the position of 
the accent gives the poem an almost 
prose-like narrativeness: 


“Sweet not so fast; Loe! thy faire 
spouse, 
Whom thou seek’st with so swift 
vowes 
Calls thee back, and bids thee come 
T’ embrace a milder Martyrdome.” 


Interest is sustained in like man- 
ner in “The Flaming Heart.” The 
dignified opening lines addressed to 
the readers are quickly changed 
into lighter strain in which the 
poet, almost playfully, suggests 
that the readers make certain men- 
tal adjustments in viewing the 
painting of the Saint: 


“Well meaning readers! you that 
come as freinds 

And catch the pretious name this 
peice pretends; 

Make not too much hast to’ admire 


That fair-cheek’t fallacy of fire. 

That is a SERAPHIM, they say 

And this the great TERESIA. 

Readers, be rul’d by me; and make 

Here a well-plac’t and wise mis- 
take 

You must transpose the picture 
quite, 

And spell it wrong to read it right; 

Read HIM for her, and her for him; 

And call the SAINT the SERAPHIM.” 


As in thought, emotion, and 
imagery, so too in form “The Flam- 
ing Heart” seems the most polished. 
By means of variety of rhythm and 
length of line the last sixteen lines 
produce a very orchestra of tone, 
rising higher and higher by repeti- 
tion of phrase and swiftness of 
movement until one feels raised to 
the high pitch of intensity experi- 
enced in a great musical composi- 
tion. Crashaw has poured out all 
his feeling for this woman of “an- 
gelicall heigth of speculation” in 
the victorious burst of light and 
movement in these last lines: 


“O thou undaunted daughter of 
desires! 

By all thy dowr of LIGHTs and 
FIRES: 

By all the eagle in thee, all the 
doue; 

By all thy liues and deaths of 
loue; 

By thy larg draughts of intellec- 
tuall day, 

And by thy thirsts of loue more 
large than they; 

By all thy brim-fill’d Bowles of 
feirce desire 

By thy last Morning’s draught of 
liquid fire; 

By the full kingdome of that finall 
kisse 

That seiz’d thy parting Soul, and 
seal’d thee his; 
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By all the heau’ns thou hast in 
him 

(Fair sister of the SERAPHIM!) 

By all of HIM we haue in THEE; 

Leaue nothing of my SELF in me. 

Let me so read thy life, that I 

Unto all life of mine may dy.” 


This was no _ ineffectual pious 
thought by which to edify the read- 
ers of his collection of poems, Steps 
to the Temple, published in Eng- 
land in 1646. The remaining few 
but eventful years of his life, spent 
probably in exile in France and in 


Italy, and his death in Italy in 1646, 
shortly after his appointment as 
canon at the Holy House of Loreto, 
are evidence that he might have 
been considered at least half a friar 
by the spiritual mother whom he 
idealized as “more than a woman.” 


Crashaw’s prayer for the accom- 
plishment of his own mystical death 
is epitomized in his motto 


“Live Jesus, Live, and let it bee 
My life to dye, for love of thee.” 


Sea 


— hands of poor hard-working women have not the habit of 

stillness. A prayer with empty hands would be no observance 
to them. But the prayer of the Rosary is to them a sort of heavenly 
manual task, an invisible needle-work, a knitting or embroidery 
busily wrought of the fifty Hail Marys and the nine other invocations 
of their string of beads. .. . The lips, one may say, murmur but auto- 


matically the words of the Angel to the Virgin, yet the soul traverses 
the pastures of holiness. Though the thoughts often stray . . . the 
deep feeling of being at home and protected remains.” 

—From The Song of Bernadette. By Franz Werret (The Viking Press). 


OU have glimpsed the great beauty of austerity, and you decide 
that nothing is worth cultivating unless it must be cultivated. 
You see it as the pattern of everything worth-while in human life, 
in education and government, and even in love itself. At first mere 
having is enough. Then one comes into a higher area of apprecia- 
tion. There “having” is only the handmaiden to serve “choosing.” 
When one learns that the abundance of beauty is unlimited, one 
wants constantly less and that less more perfected. 
—From Time for Each Other. By Manrcaret Ler Runeeck (D. Appleton-Century Co.). 





THE WAITER WAS SINGING “MADELON” 


By ANNA BEATRICE MURPHY 


WALKED down the street and it 

was dinner-time. There was a 
stream-lined trolley bearing the last 
wave of the evening exodus from 
shop and office—the pale men and 
the painted girls. There were a 
few cars and many people walking 
—home to dinner, to hotels, to res- 
taurants. It was America, 1943, and 
it was dinner-time. It was war- 
time, and meat was rationed, and 
cheese, and canned soups, and 
gasoline. There had been Pearl 
Harbor and there was North Africa. 
But it was dinner-time, and al- 
though some of the men in the 
trolley knew that they moved swift- 
ly toward induction, and some of 


the women along the street walked 
with the quiet steps of grief—it was 
dinner-time and to many war still 
only meant no gasoline to drive to 
dinner and not much meat on the 


menu. 

The sky was dark and there were 
a few stars. The buildings were 
dark, but there were a few lighted 
windows. The bent old women 
had already scurried from their 
daytime hiding-places. Already 
they had come out into the night 
to sweep and scrub after the pale, 
dreary workers. I turned into a 
side street and through a doorway 
and down a flight of stairs. I was 
alone, for I had learned that war 
was something besides rationing. 
War was a remembered good-by a 
long time ago. War was letters 
from “Somewhere in France” tell- 
ing of the places I knew, seen, now, 
through other eyes, loved by an- 
other heart —letters planning for 


the days when we would revisit 
these places together. Then war 
was a telegram and a name on a 
casualty list. And now war was the 
destruction of those last fragile 
links with a world shared only in 
expectancy. 

Light from the yellow bulbs and 
red candles in wax-dripped wine- 
bottles could not penetrate the cor- 
ners of the room, the arched re- 
cesses of the made-over wine cellar. 
I had left the very American street 
with its tall office-buildings, its no- 
tion-counter drugstores. I had left 
America outside the door. I was in 
Paris. Montmartre. Le Moulin 
Rouge. Not as I had seen it, the 
wax figures dusty and immovable, 
the moon never setting over the 
rooftops, the girl never meeting her 
lover, the dagger never sinking 
home. But le Moulin Rouge as I 
remembered it. La Bohéme. And, 
later, Seventh Heaven. 

They’ve closed le Moulin Rouge, 
I suppose. And there aren’t any 
street fairs in Montmartre on Bas- 
tille Day, and no one orders a beer 
or a grenadine-and-seltzer at a little 
iron table outside a bistro any more. 
And the people of Paris are lean 
and hungry on black bread when 
they can find even that. Bloy is 
dead and Bergson is dead. Maritain 
is safe and Claudel—Claudel’s heart 
will break but not his spirit. But 
these other ones—these little shop- 
keepers, les petits bourgeois, some 
would say the dull and the stupid, 
but they aren’t. What of them, 
what of the street-dancers and the 
street-peddlers? They are not dead 
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and they are not safe. But they 
have known the tread of the enemy 
before and it has not frightened 
them. They are French. They are 
Parisiens. They have died and 
yet they live. They die today, pray- 
ing to Sainte Genevieve. They will 
live tomorrow, praying publicly to 
her. It has always been thus. 

I sat at a table with a checked 
cloth. The walls about me were 
whitewashed and painted crudely— 
a woman with her mouth open cry- 
ing her wares from a cart like those 
along the walls of la Madeleine after 
High Mass; another carrying a pan- 
nier of long, golden loaves, and 
hoops of bread on her bare arms; 
the window of a chapelier and one 
of a corsetiére—from the wrong 
end of the Rue St. Honoré, but the 
best end, where the fat bourgeois 
sat out in their undershirts and pet- 
ticoats on a hot August night and I 
took refuge in l’Eglise St. Roch be- 
cause there was a man walking be- 
hind me in a slouched hat and I 
was sixteen and romantic. 

There were old wine-bottles on 
the shelves—a magnum in the mid- 
dle of each, flanked by smaller ones. 
The bottles were dull with dust and 
the labels deckle-edged with han- 
dling. The magnum over my head 
was Rossi’s vermouth. One was 
Grand Marnier, one, champagne— 
Paul Roget. 

The Chateau Madrid in the Bois 
de Boulogne — champagne, music, 
colored lanterns under the black 
sky. The mad, glad drive in a 
Paris taxi, the driver voluble in 
argument with another driver, and 
no thought of safety. The high, 
sharp curses as grace-notes to the 
high, insistent shrill of the horns. 
The taxis of Paris. 

There had been champagne at the 
Café de la Paix on the Place de 


V’Opéra — champagne and crystal 
chandeliers and red velvet seats. 
And champagne at l’Ambassadeur 
—and a Frenchman who taught me 
to tango while the Argentine orches- 
tra played, and I was sixteen and 
wore a long pink dress—and he cost 
so many francs an hour. It was the 
thing to do in Paris when one had 
no escort—and one’s parents were 
present. 

Champagne cooled in the great 
lime-washed cellars and savored at 
a little Inn overlooking the vine- 
yards. Later this would be on 
the road to the battlefields — past 
Varennes, and not yet to Verdun. 
Later they would sell you ash- 
trays and paper-weights made of 
shell-cases, and show you the shell- 
holes and the ruined houses. But 
then the bottles gathered their dust, 
the wine aged in peace. 

Today? Ah, God, how are they 
today — the places where I tasted 
champagne, and danced, and walked 
in the vineyards, and was sixteen? 

The old waiter brought me bread 
in a brown wicker basket, and in 
the closet under the stairs I could 
see piles of wine baskets—long, and 
flat, like cradles without rockers. 
There had been bread baskets like 
these on the tables of the little Inn 
at Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port. There 
had been wine baskets when I 
stopped for lunch at Varennes. And 
this time outside Varennes, on the 
road to Verdun, there was a tall 
monument with an everlasting fire 
for the soldiers of Pennsylvania— 
and I had known one of them. I 
was no longer sixteen. 

The women will still be washing 
clothes on the stones of the river 
that runs through Saint Jean, when 
I go back, and the little burros will 
still be plodding up the steep street 
to the church, for Saint Jean is 
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hidden away in the hills behind 
Biarritz, and no one will trouble to 
find it. But they will not leave a 
monument in Varennes. They will 
not leave peace in the little towns 
of France that are near Paris, be- 
cause they fought once for freedom. 

Four women at a table near me 
ordered a deep amber wine in small 
bottles. It was too dark to read the 
labels, but from their whiteness, 
their spotlessness, I knew it was 
domestic. But it was wine. Across 
the room a man with a flat nose 
ordered a Martini. 

—And a bottle of red wine, he 
added. 

The girl with him was pretty— 
black hair and ivory skin, a pert 
nose and a very small, very red 
mouth. She wore a plaid skirt and 
a fur jacket. It was warm, but she 
kept the jacket over her shoulders. 
There was a young soldier and his 
girl in the recess behind me. I 
don’t remember what she looked 
like, but she wore a red hat. He 
was good-looking in the way a uni- 
form can make a man good-looking. 

Three Hawaiians were playing 
under a red canopy. They played 
“Sur le Pont d’Avignon” and “Frére 
Jacques’’—somebody joined in the 
chorus—then another, and another. 
I knew they were French from the 
way they sang. The dark-haired 
girl did not join in, nor the sol- 
dier and his girl. They had not 
learned to sing Frére Jacques as 
children, nor danced to Sur le Pont 
d’Avignon. To them, this was just 
a dimly lit restaurant where the 
food was good. To some of us, it 
was Paris, Varennes, Saint Jean— 
it was France, the cities, the vil- 
lages, the walled towns. 

The Hawaiians played “Made- 
moiselle d’Armentiéres.”’ America, 
1943, a Hawaiian orchestra, and 


Frenchmen singing “Mademoiselle 
d’Armentiéres.” The four women 
at the next table sang the words in 
English. The soldier and his girl 
looked up. They knew the song. 
Maybe they remembered it from a 
movie. But they didn’t remember 
it as I did. They were too young 
to remember the doughboys sing- 
ing it as the train pulled out of the 
station, as the transport slipped 
down the bay. They were too 
young to remember the blue flags 
with white stars in parlor windows, 
the letters from “Somewhere in 
France”; the unfinished letter that 
somebody sent home with the little 
things that are found in a soldier’s 


‘pocket when he is dead. 


They were too young to remem- 
ber. It was twenty-five years ago 
and they hadn’t been born. But I 
remembered. That was why I had 
come here. I remembered—for I 


had known one of the voices sing- 


ing on the train, on the transport. 
I had received an unfinished letter 
—a worn wallet—a picture-case—a 
pipe ... and there had been a gold 
star in my window. 

One of the waiters was singing. 
Most of us knew the song. The 
pretty girl across the room didn’t. 
The soldier and his girl didn’t. 
They listened for a while, then 
turned back to each other. They 
couldn’t understand the words, but 
I could. The waiter was singing 
“Madelon.” 

—“Aprés la guerre, Madelon,” he 
sang. 

After the war—the last War—the 
War to end wars. And in the re- 
cess behind me was a young sol- 
dier ready for the new war, the 
war that would have no monuments, 
because there would be no battle- 
fields—only one global field of bat- 
tle. The war that would have no 
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Soldiers’ Cemetery, for every city 
would be a funeral pyre. The war 
that would have no battle-songs— 
no “Over There,” for it was every- 
where; no “Madelon,” for there 
would be no leaves from the front, 
for there would be no front. 

They didn’t understand the song. 
They didn’t feel as we felt—the four 
women at the next table who drank 
wine; the Frenchman with his wife 
and two little girls who sat half 
way down the room and who once 
had known Paris or Varennes— 
Montmartre or the vineyards; my- 
self, who had hoarded an unfinished 
letter and the little things that are 
found in a soldier’s pocket when 
he is dead. We understood. We 
remembered November eleventh, 
1918. We remembered bands play- 
ing, the flags and the confetti, the 
soldiers marching—and those who 
could not march. And we knew the 
bitterness of futility for we had 
betrayed ourselves. 

I remembered Belleau Wood 
where my people faced the first 
swathe of fire—and one, among 
many, laid down his life—and the 
row on row of crosses for the men 
who did not march back—the rows 
that I had walked, seeking a name. 
I remembered the concrete German 
trenches in the Argonne, and the 
mud trenches of the French. I re- 
membered half a house in Chateau 
Thierry and the broken statues in 
Reims Cathedral and the uneven 
silhouette of Soissons Cathedral 
against the sky—and I saw them 
through eyes that I would not look 
into again. 

I remembered Notre Dame de 
Lepine and the medals and the but- 
tons and the buckles and the thou- 
sand tarnished things soldiers left 
on their way through the village to 
battle. And after the battle all that 


remained of the village was the 
church and the Virgin and the keep- 
sakes. And they said that every 
soldier who left a keepsake came 
back to thank the Virgin for his 
life. I don’t know. That’s what 
they said. 

I remembered Verdun and the 
room in the fort that held the en- 
tire war for one brief hour. I re- 
membered the night the American 
battle-flag was presented to the 
Vv. F. W. I knew the man who re- 
ceived it in the name of the United 
States of America. He held it with 
three fingers of his left hand—that’s 
all he had when the battle ended. 
But he only needed three fingers to 
hold the flag, for it was grasped by 
unnumbered invisible hands. 


“I saw a white stone monument 
In Douamont, in war-torn France. 
And it was built to house the dead 
Who died that men might have a 
chance 
To live and laugh, to work and 
wed. 


“I saw a row of bayonets 

Standing up above the ground 

Where bombs had buried living 
men. 

And it was summer all around 

And grass was growing there 
again.” 


The soldier and his girl got up 
and went out into the night—into 
the street that was deathly quiet 
when you remembered other streets. 
The Rue de Rivoli and the Rue St. 
Honoré rustled with the tread of a 


conquered people tonight. And to- 
night the Rue de la Paix and the 
Champs Elysées thundered with 
the conqueror’s marching. These 
two went out into the night, into 
the world, into the war. He would 
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not see the things that I remem- 
bered for they were no longer there. 
Perhaps he would see the places, 
but not the things. But if he saw 
the people he would know the peo- 
ple and they would be the same. 
He would go to them as the soldiers 
of my other war went. He would 
go as a friend and so they would 
receive him. 

And the girl would wait as the 
women of my other war waited—as 
I waited—for the letters from 
“Somewhere in ”; wait, per- 
haps, for the unfinished letters and 
for the little things. ... 

They did not understand what 


“Madelon” meant to us. Tonight, 
going out of a corner of France— 
going out of a Paris bistro, a 
Varennes inn—they did not under- 
stand. But some day they would. 
Some day the world that was grow- 
ing to manhood and womanhood 
with the swift maturity of war 
would understand why my heart 
wept, why there was weeping in the 
hearts of four women who drank 
a deep amber wine, and in the 
hearts of a Frenchman and his wife 
who brought their two children here 
to dine, and in the heart of a waiter 
who sang “Madelon,” in America, 
in 1943. 


Ps 


EACE begins at home, in a man’s heart. Peace is not a thing of 
the intellect. Men and customs may be alien to our minds and. 
yet our hearts may be warm and charitable to them. On the other 
hand, we may harden our hearts toward men whom we know very 
well. Next to the British, we probably understand the Germans and 
their customs better than we understand any other people. Yet 
many of us hate the Germans. In so far as understanding of men 
and their customs can promote peace, it must be understanding of 
our neighbors across the railroad tracks, or across the color line, 
or across our immediate boundary lines. But far more important 
than understanding is charity. When we learn how to teach so as 
to promote charity toward all men, we shall be teaching for peace. 
—Roserat J. HavicHurst, in Approaches to World Peace (Harper & Bros.). 


GHAW insisted upon opportunity fair and square for every man, 
and Chesterton stuck to his thesis that the common man had to 
be treated as an uncommon sort of creature, one of the million masks 
of God who wanted to work out his mask to a closer resemblance. .. . 
In other words Shaw wanted to give them ready-made facilities, 
G. K. the material for making their own. 


—Joun O’Connor, reviewing Maisie Ward’s Gilbert Keith Chesterton, in Blackfriars 
(Oxford), June 1944, 





“PEACE IS THE TRANQUILLITY OF ORDER” 


—Sit, Augustine. 


By ROBERT WILBERFORCE 


HE splendors of this passing world 
Reflected in the mind 
Offer a prize of empire 
To those who seek and find. 


When I have found the way of peace 
No king surpasses me. 

My rule extends beyond the land, 
Beyond the distant sea. 


My palaces are numberless; 
A throne in every town; 

A scepter can be mine at will 
Whilst memories form my crown. 


But if above this kingdom 
I abdicate my sway, 

Fierce warfare suddenly breaks out. 
My realm’s in disarray. 


To govern all these imaged things, 
The subjects of our thought, 


The secret of an ordered peace 
Is in the rule Christ taught. 


ARMOR 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


NA protects all beauty, high or low, 
That sings or runs or reasons, or just grows: 
A bird by hue, a rose by thorns, a doe 
By speed, a fox by wit to best his foes; 
A child by all the things he does not know, 
A man by the knowing all the things he knows. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


iw all the welter of publicity about 
juvenile delinquency, one natu- 
rally wonders just what construc- 
tive accomplishments there are in 
preventing further growth of this 
evil. Prominent men in social, re- 
ligious, economic and political life 
make speeches, or lay out pro- 


grams, to eradicate delinquency; 


not 
is taken after the 
What we need is 


yet, from my observation, 
much action 
speechmaking. 
action—now! 
Working in the juvenile field en- 
ables one to observe human nature 
at its worst and, I may add, at its 
best. I am inclined to think that 
we are expecting responsibility 
from the backward, the sub-normal 
and the underprivileged, while at 
the same time we are not demand- 
ing responsibility from people who 
have a controlling influence on the 
youth of the community. The fac- 
tors enumerated below are the re- 
sult of my own thinking on the 
subject, though they are open to 
discussion as to their relative im- 
portance. Anyone cognizant of the 
delinquency problem will not deny 
that they are fundamentally to 
blame for the ever increasing 
spread of juvenile delinquency. 


The first and foremost cause for 
juvenile delinquency is the lack of 
recognition of an objective stand- 
ard of morality. A casual perusal 
of the many secular textbooks on 
sociology, criminology, economics, 
literature, and philosophy leaves no 
doubt of the baneful influence of 
secular education. The propagators 
of a Godless education should be 
quite proud of themselves, for it 
seems their systems have won the 
day. Messrs. Dewey, Thorndike, 
Kilpatrick, plus the thousands of 
teachers who have been influenced 
by these men, are directly respon- 
sible to a great degree for the spread 
of youthful crime. Personal re- 
sponsibility has largely lost its 
meaning through the insistence by 
some educators and sociologists that 
the delinquent is hardly responsi- 
ble due to the poor environment 
from which he comes. 

Now environment certainly has 
some control over a person’s life, 
but not to the extent our behavior- 
ists would lead us to believe. For 
example, they have yet to explain 
adequately why there are non-delin- 
quent boys in the same tenement as 
delinquent boys. As Judge Perkins 
of Boston says: “Our emphasis has 
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been wrong. We have made excuses 
universal; we have tried to find rea- 
sons why the rules don’t apply. In- 
stead of glorifying heroism and 
achievement we have pointed out 
that under the conditions we could 
not expect people to try.” “We 
must adjust ourselves to life; not ex- 
pect life to be adjusted to suit us.” 
Too many of the youngsters I 
deal with have no clear conception 
of right and wrong, for the simple 
reason that they have never been 
given any moral training. If mor- 
als change with the times, as some 
of our educators claim, we cannot 
expect juveniles to respect law and 
authority. After all, if there is no 
objective standard of morality, 
why not beat the law if you can 
gain thereby? Unless youth is ulti- 
mately responsible to God for his 
deeds, why should he deprive him- 
self of the good things of a mate- 
rialistic culture? Why should a 
passionate fifteen year old boy or 
girl (you’d be surprised at their 
number) abstain from sexual pleas- 
ures if he or she has received no 
teaching on the sacredness of sex? 
If we admit that we are only a high 
type of animal, should we expect 
from our youth rational conduct? 
Parenthetically, in discussing this 
problem with your secularist friend, 
you find that he admits the terri- 
ble conditions but will most likely 
disagree with you on the causes of 
these conditions. 
belief of a soul being wounded or 
that God has been offended, it is 
rather difficult to talk at length with 
him. One has to be careful of his 
phraseology when discussing these 
causes, for when you start to talk 
of morals, authority, soul, punish- 
ment, you will probably have to give 
a lecture in Epistemology, Ethics 
and Theodicy. Thus, one has to be 
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extremely reasonable (good in it- 
self), but it is high time that peo- 
ple realized that reason cannot 
solve all of our problems. 

Working on individual cases, 
one can bring morality into play; . 
but democratic America has not 
reached the degree of freedom en- 
abling a department to tackle the 
problem at its source. Secular 
works and goodwill go just so far, 
and woe betide those who try to 
use them further. 

The breakdown of the American 
home, sociologists admit, is the root 
cause of juvenile delinquency; but 
what they fail to admit is that the 
present day home has been influ- 
enced by our educational theories 
of the last fifty years. Yes, a sense 
of authority and discipline has been 
lost along with some common sense 
thinking. The indulgence of chil- 
dren, even when their behavior is 
erratic, is honestly shocking. One 
witnesses scenes in the home and 
school which indicate that some- 
thing is radically wrong in our edu- 
cational system. 

A short time ago, in a local 
school, I saw a boy, charged with 
petty blackmail, insolently and 
sneeringly mock his teacher. His 
attitude deserved nothing less than 
a stinging rebuke with the open 
hand. What did the teacher do? 
She put her arm around the boy 
and made him promise to do better. 
He promised. Shortly afterward 
he was arrested for smashing win- 
dows and robbing parked cars. I’m 
afraid though that the teacher hon- 
estly believes that her Jimmy will 
turn out to be, to use her own 
words, “a good citizen.” The teach- 
er’s thinking in this particular case 
was extremely poor; but her reluc- 
tance to use force is partially un- 
derstandable when one realizes that 
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school teachers fear for their jobs 
if they physically punish a recalci- 
trant pupil. Unless the absurd be- 
lief in the natural goodness of man 
is thrown out of our educational sys- 
tem, one can expect crime among 
youth to continue. With the great 
increase of delinquency, it surprises 
me that this Rousseauian doctrine 
has lasted as long as this. 
Education is not alone in aid- 
ing juvenile delinquency. Political 
forces, refusing to assume respon- 
sibility rightfully theirs, are defi- 
nitely contributing to juvenile 
delinquency. As one officer said, 
“we could stop at least half of the 
delinquency within a month, if we 
weren’t afraid of stepping on some- 
body’s toes.” This political laxity 
ranges all the way from allowing 
teen-age bootblacks to spend most 
of the night on the streets, to per- 
mitting dubious plays, entertain- 
ments, and bawdy houses to exist. 


Although municipalities may oc- 
casionally ban what they call ob- 
scene novels, they would do far 
more good by cleaning up magazine 
stands which are actually cesspools 
of filth. A city’s program need not 


be totally negative. Through in- 
telligent planning they could give 
the impetus to a _ neighborhood 
movement (the best approach to 
this problem), whereby those who 
know one another best would be 
able to give the proper direction to 
the program. 

A Catholic might expect educated 
Catholics, those who are in power, 
to be aware of the harm being done 
to youth by allowing shady prac- 
tices to continue. However, I have 
found that Catholic men in public 
life are more indifferent to this type 
of problem than some of their non- 
Catholic brethren. In short, they 
are thoroughly secularized. It is a 
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strange commentary on our highly 
vaunted religious life and on Catho- 
lic education. 

It is extensive, this secularization, 
for we find parish halls locked, 
school gyms darkened, and youth 
societies in the doldrums. The CYO 
is a specialized program which ap. 
peals only to a special type of 
youth. What about the boys and 
girls who are not athletically in- 
clined? Are they to receive their 
social training in the local tap- 
rooms and taverns? It makes all 
the difference in the world to give 
an impressionable juvenile his or 
her social training in a parish hall 
rather than at the Y. 

To me, the church hereabouts is 
missing a wonderful opportunity to 
bring youth closer to Christ. In- 
difference seems to be the chief 
reason, plus a pinch-penny attitude 
on the part of those in authority. 
Catholics, by now aware of the “col- 
lective” age in which they live, will 
have to develop, in place of an indi- 
vidual piety, a dynamic and social 
education if it is to solve the prob- 
lems confronting people these days. 
Unfortunately, our societies are still 
running bingos, going bowling, play- 
ing bridge, while our non-Catholic 
friends are attempting at least to 
tackle the problem. 

Our Post-Reformation mentality, 
which, if we read Pius XII., will ap- 
pear dated, is detrimental to the 
advance of Catholicism. We cer- 
tainly can, and should collaborate 
with our non-Catholic neighbors on 
neighborhood problems without en- 
dangering our faith. Even though, 
as I said, secular works can go just 
so far, Catholics, by their participa- 
tion, can perhaps overcome this 
secularization. The age of hurling 
prohibitions from the altar and 
fighting youths’ problems with a 
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negative program has passed as far 
as usefulness is concerned. I say, 
let us use the dynamite inherent in 
our faith to prepare our youth for 
responsible maturity. It will cost 
money and sacrifice on the part of 
those interested. Even so, let us 
spend the money and the time in 
battling juvenile delinquency. By 
so doing we will be giving validity 
to our claim that we value human 
personality, not in dollars and 
cents, but by eternal standards. 
One of the most effective weap- 
ons against juvenile delinquency 
would be to throw open all parish 
facilities, under supervision, for the 
youth of the parish. Despite the 
war, there are responsible people 
who would gladly volunteer to su- 
pervise a project where young 
parishioners could have their social 
activities. The parish, with its 
cosmopolitan make-up can call on 
men and women of divers minds 
and occupations, while it is also 
small enough to allow for individual 


guardians. In other words, group 
activities and some good Christian | 
casework could be accomplished. I 
realize that to initiate such a move- 
ment demands of the clergy and 
laity, alike, a reverse in their atti- 
tudes toward one another. It will 
perhaps call for humility on the 
part of both in giving up old views 
and latent antagonisms, but it is 
certainly worth it if our religion 
means anything to us. 

I haven’t touched on divorce and 
birth control for the simple reason 
that they are part of the problem 
which you and I cannot affect too 
much; but we can do something 
about the things I pointed out, by 
demanding moral education for our 
young by voting for honest public 
officials and through sacrifice of 
our time and money. The time and 
money will not only be well spent 
and satisfying, but it will be un- 
remitting in its urge to greater sac- 
rifice. 

ALBERT J. MCALOON. 


—— 





“BAD NEIGHBOR” OF THE RIO PLATA 


RGENTINA’S traditional refusal 

to co-operate fully .with the 
United States due to the fact that 
we compete with our South Ameri- 
can “bad neighbor” in the leading 
Argentine exports, grain and meat, 
has much to do with the current 
dilemma. Newspapermen and re- 
cent visitors to the Argentine have 
presented to the American public a 
picture that reflects wishful think- 
ing rather than the actual facts. We 
have been led to believe that the 
masses of Argentina were passion- 
ately pro-United Nations, and that 
if the people were permitted to ex- 
press their true popular will, they 


would have joined the Allies long 
ago. 

There is in Argentina today a 
group who, although not Nazis or 
Fascists, are nevertheless admirers 
of totalitarian methods. This group 
though small in numbers is exceed- 
ingly powerful and they look upon 
our country as the crux of the demo- 
cratic methods which clash with the 
absolute methods they prefer. Be- 
ing of the ruling class they feel that 
totalitarianism, that is Argentinian 
totalitarianism, is the only regime 
that will assure them continuance 
in power. 

The Argentines distrust us. In 
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answer to our accusations they re- 
tort that ours is a government of 
hypocrisy rather than democracy 
and that our present foreign policy 
in Latin America is aiming to domi- 
nate South Americans, dictating 
what they should do and how they 
should govern themselves. Argen- 
tina has become a thorn in the side 
of our State Department. 

Emerson said, “The only way to 
have a friend is to be a friend,” and 
there can be no true friendship 
without understanding. In the days 
of “dollar diplomacy” we seldom 
bothered to try and understand the 
most important and _ wealthiest 
nation of South America. Argen- 
tines abhor our condescending atti- 
tude toward the nations of the 
Southern Hemisphere. They grow 
angry when we refer to ourselves as 
Americans as if we were the only 
Americans. The portals of the 


United States Embassy in Buenos 


Aires bears the inscription, “Ameri- 
can Embassy.” They have always 
resented our attempt at leadership 
in South America, insisting that it 
is they who should lead on their 
own continent. It is beyond their 
understanding, for instance — and 
quite reasonably too if we wish to 
be fair—why, as questions are con- 
tinually arising and new interpreta- 
tions of the Monroe Doctrine are 
made—that they should invariably 
be decided by the United States to 
her sole advantage. They also won- 
der why the chairmanship of the 
Pan-American Union is permanent- 
ly vested in the U. S. Secretary of 
State, although Argentina has many 
times proposed that the chairman- 
ship be rotated among the various 
member nations. They were deeply 
offended when we refused to permit 
them to serve Argentine meat at 
their own exhibition at the New 


York World’s Fair. Generally speak- 
ing, they consider us still playing 
the role of Uncle Shylock solely for 
our own benefit. 

The Argentines are one of the 
world’s proudest races. They have 
a peculiar national temperament 
and in order to understand them, 
we must first try to grasp the con- 
ditions which brought about this 
temperament. They maintain a 
national air of superiority which in- 
vites dislike, even by their neigh- 
boring republics. Hiding behind 
a strict reserve they do not even 
attempt to respond to our advances. 
Although this superior national at- 
titude annoys other Latin Ameri- 
cans and also ourselves, the Argen- 
tine has a justification for it. All 
citizens, rich and poor alike, look 
upon their country with a devoted 
nationalistic pride. They admire 
the deeds of their ancestors who 
struggled against such terrific odds 
to weld into being the strong Argen- 
tine national state. 

While gold-greedy rogues and 
adventurers were looting the rich 
Aztec and Inca cities of Peru and 
Mexico, stolid God-fearing pioneers, 
turning their backs upon the tenta- 
tive wealth of the Andes, settled 
on the fertile banks of the Rio 
Plata. These hardy people, so like 
our own ancestors who settled the 
Atlantic seaboard, were not in 
search of the proverbial pot-of-gold. 
They came, driving their oxen be- 
fore them, in search of green pas- 
tures firm in the conviction that 
Nature’s true wealth lay in the rich 
loamy soil of this new land. Na- 
ture was kind. They prospered, if 
not as quickly as the gold-hunters, 
then at least more enduringly. 

They sent to Spain for their wives 
and children and from the small 
settlement founded in 1581 grew a 
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nation, strong in character, culture 
and natural wealth. They were re- 
ligious men who firmly believed in 
the family as an institution realiz- 
ing that a nations’ strength was de- 
pendent upon the fabric of the fam- 
ily. There was little mixing of white 
and Indian blood so prevalent in the 
other nations of South America, 
which were settled by the searchers 
for gold and silver. Today, a nation 
virtually 100 per cent white, they 
consider themselves as representa- 
tive of the true Latin American 
racial group and as such are con- 
vinced that they should assume 
leadérship on their continent. They 
simply cannot comprehend why we 
should wish to do this also. A clash 
of ideals was scheduled to come 
sooner or later between the eagle 
of the North and the condor of the 
South. 

It was natural that the first set- 
tlers should have become holders of 
vast stretches of property in this 
country where land was so plenti- 
ful. Today these original deeds 
have been put into the hands of the 
descendants of the pioneers. Just 
as a fortune in money, if it is large 
enough, will admit one to society in 
the United States, it is land in the 
Argentine which admits one to the 
“400.” You could be a millionaire 
in Argentina and you would remain 
outside of the pale of society. But 
if you are a large landowner, even 
without many pesos, the magic 
gates are opened. A few thousand 
old “landed gentry” families, called 
estancieros, are the upper crust who 
lord it over the masses of workers, 
tenant-farmers and share-croppers. 
The estancieros wield an amazing in- 
fluence in government and politics. 

Just as Brazil comes under the 
United States sphere of influence 
(because we buy her coffee) so does 


Argentina come under the British 
sphere of influence. In the past, 
British capital and diplomacy have 
instigated and encouraged Argen- 
tina’s unfriendly attitude toward 
the United States. 

Although the Argentines consider 
most Englishmen “simpatico,” they 
respect and admire the Germans, 
not for their military prowess, but 
rather for their educational, cul- 
tural and scientific achievements. 
Most of all they like the German for 
his ability to get along with the 
Argentines. No German ever con- 
sidered them “natives” as_ the 
patronizing British did. The pre- 
Nazi German did not mark off the 
days on the calendar until he could 
“go back to God’s country” with 
pockets full of money as did so 
many of our own countrymen. The 
Germans came to stay. They 
learned the language and married 
Argentine girls. They went out of 
their way to help the Argentines. 
When the Nazis came into power, 
they immediately capitalized on 
this friendship built up over a period 
of years by the pre-Nazi German. 
They probably made many prom- 
ises to the estancieros. 

The biggest error we make in our 
relations with Argentina, is jump- 
ing to the conclusion that because 
the Argentine aristocracy have a 
friendly feeling toward Germans 
they must therefore want Fascism. 
True, they could be called reac- 
tionaries, but it is only because they 
wish to remain what they have al- 
ways been—long before Hitler was 
born—semi-feudal overlords. They 
see in the democratic form of gov- 
ernment danger to the position they 
have held for centuries. 

When the United States began 
sending tanks, planes, guns, ships 
and other implements of war to 
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Brazil, a wave of excitement rippled 
through Argentine government cir- 
cles. Brazil has always been a 
potential enemy of Argentina. The 
Brazilian navy has’ grown in 
strength through warships given 
that country by the United States, 
and Argentine naval officials are 
doing much figuring as they burn 
the midnight oil. If ever the two 
nations should go to war in the 
future, as they have in the past, this 
growing strength of the Brazilian 
army and navy would be a most 
serious threat to Argentine secu- 
rity. This is probably the reason 
for Argentina’s feverish strength- 
ening of her military. Some say 
that her arming is a plot to bring 
Fascism to South America. Totali- 


tarianism exists today, as it has 
done for many years past in numer- 
ous Latin American “republics” in- 
cluding our “best neighbor” Brazil. 
Dictators are no novelty in Latin 


America. They existed in virtually 
every nation generations before 
Hitler and Mussolini began influ- 
encing people and losing friends. 

Argentina is freer from Spanish 
traditions than any other South 
American nation. She has imported 
European culture and has kept it 
well preserved. Buenos Aires has 
replaced Madrid as the publication 
center of Spanish-language books, 
magazines and newspapers. Rich, 
young and cultured, Argentina feels 
the same as did our own nation dur- 
ing the days of its development. 
With many advantages over the 
more backward Latin American na- 
tions of the same tongue, Argentina 
feels that she fulfills the require- 
ments for leadership. Dependent 
upon the selling of foodstuffs as she 
is, she probably realizes that her 
political and economic life depends 
on what the Great Powers say. 


We can make Argentina our 
friend by using our historic oppor. 
tunity of replacing British “exploi- 
tation” by United States “assist- 
ance.” Depending on the exporting 
of agrarian products for her very 
existence, we can help to raise the 
standard of living of her people by 
co-operating in the industrial growth 
of her cities. With a higher stand- 
ard of living Argentina will then 
be able to buy much mass produc- 
tion goods from the United States, 
At present the Argentine masses 
haven’t the purchasing power to 
buy these products. Argentina 
would welcome United States capi- 
tal invested on a long-term basis. 

We won’t be able to eliminate the 
fear and distrust of “dollar diplo- 
macy” over-night. We should strive 
to review the situation in a clear 
and understanding light, not per- 
mitting our national temper, rubbed 
raw because of the war, to domi- 
nate our good old-fashioned Yan- 
kee horse-sense. We cannot win 
the hearts of the Argentines by 
bullying methods. Threats of eco- 
nomic sanctions is certainly the 
surest way of consolidating the 
present military government. 

It is up to us to win the confi- 
dence of our temporary “bad neigh- 
bor” and endeavor to convince him 
that the dread days of “dollar diplo- 
macy” have been entirely cast out 
of our foreign policy. Certainly we 
cannot gain the respect and confi- 
dence of these proud nationalistic 
people by thoughtless utterances, 
such as the threat made against 
dictator Ramirez in November, 1943, 
in a national radio broadcast and 
syndicated newspaper column, ad- 
vocating that “the next message to 
the Argentine should be delivered 
by the United States Air Force”! 

Forp A. GARROwW. 





THE DRAMA 


By EvpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


SAD BEGINNING 


AYBE it will lead to a Happy End- 
ing. We hope so because the new 
theatrical season must now admit Mae 
West as the most successful of August’s 
entries. The current plague of dull and 
dirty farces is puzzling unless due to 
the idea that wartime called for rough 
medicine in the way of amusement. 
Of course the dullness was uninten- 
tional; the dirt was not. The one sur- 
vivor of this period, now advertised as 
“Rowdy Farce—Pretty Girls,” is called 
School for Brides, having weathered a 
blitz of bad reviews which would have 
blown to bits any more sensitive vic- 
tim. The others have entered into 
nameless oblivion. 

Slight improvement came _ with 
Lower North, a close-up of the Coast 
Guard Quartermaster School, but while 
ten minutes of barracksroom dialogue 
had seemed long in The Eve of St. 
Mark here were three acts of it unre- 
lieved except by a bar-rail scene with 
tough little girls. However the basic 
idea of co-operation was sound and so 
was the sentiment. Lower North van- 
ished quickly and so undoubtedly will 
the far more imaginative and ambi- 
tious The Day Will Come in which the 
Wandering Jew of tradition has a 
chance to tell off Hitler on the Russian 
front. The best moment came at the 
finish: Der Fuehrer has handed the 
Jew over to the firing squad and shots 
are duly heard but, instead of report- 
ing his death, the Sergeant bursts in 
to say that a flurry of snow blinded 
the soldiers as they took aim and that 
no trace of the Jew’s body can be 
found. Hitler, stamping with fear and 
fury, dispatches them on another 
search, when the old Jew comes out 
of the back room with his grandson 
and disappears into the night. It is 
really a one-act play and neither the 
author, Birinski nor Harry Green as 
the Jew could rise to the mystery or 
dignity of the theme. 

Last Stop describes itself as “the 
cryingest tear-jerker since Over the 


Hill.” One must applaud the idea of the 
inmates of an Old Ladies’ Home free- 
ing themselves from the exploitation of 
their supposed benefactress but the 
writing is again more than inadequate. 
The motives of the benefactress are 
also extremely obscure. Years ago she 
feloniously foreclosed the mortgage on 
the aged heroine’s country house but 
then, surprisingly enough, turned it 
into a Home. One is led to suspect 
that she skimps the old ladies unfairly 
in their food but the gruesome sugges- 
tion that their demise is hastened after 
their insurance policies are cashed is 
not substantiated. Either the melo- 
drama had been carelessly written or 
rewritten so often that even the author 
became confused. At any rate the old 
ladies win their hunger strike and un- 
mask the villainess. Their revolt ends 
in their independence and decision to 
adopt some orphans and brings Miss 
Minnie Dupree back to stage center. 
Miss Enid Markey as usual contributes 
the comedy. 

As for Anna Lucasta, the verdicts 
have been varied. First of all it should 
be underlined that the play was origi- 
nally written about a Polish family in 
Pennsylvania. It seems unnecessary 
from the interracial viewpoint to let 
anyone think it is typical of Negro 
life, although that is the way the 
American Negro Theater listed it last 
June: “Anna Lucasta is a play of Negro 
life but succeeds in cutting across all 
racial barriers into the human equa- 
tion.” 

It is the first of the productions to 
be brought down to Broadway and it 
seems a pity that it is such unsavory 
material. Most of the deadly sins and 
themes of tragedy have been centered 
in one family group and what makes 
it the more repulsive is that it is treat- 
ed in a vein of rough and salacious 
humor; the high comedy scene being 
furnished by a drunken and thieving 
street walker. Lust, avarice, incest, 
envy, sloth, deceit, brutality are all 
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represented in Anna’s family circle. 
Hilda Simms and Canada Lee as well 
as the whole company act with their 
invariable verve and enthusiasm but I 
cannot agree that the play cuts across 
racial barriers. The psychology of the 
characters seems definitely non-Negro. 
Paul Robeson could give a fine perform- 
ance of Shylock but the racial psychol- 
ogy would still be muddled. It is all 
very well to talk in Anna Lucasta of 
the hero’s coming up from Alabama; 
the Lucasta family are animated by 
sinful desires which the Negro play- 
ers contrive to make more overtly 
brutal because the audience is uncon- 
sciously expecting some of the simple 
and disarming vagaries which are part 
of a race with a less complex tradi- 
tion. Even with the reform of Anna 
for the final curtain, I can see no rea- 
son for voluntarily spending an eve- 
ning in such foul atmosphere. 


Sone or Norway.—Music really plays 
quite an important part in an operetta. 
Dramatic critics were unanimously 
bored with Grieg’s life history but un- 
derestimated the appeal of his music. 
Song of Norway—to date—is the only 
success of the season. Its Norway is 
not the fantastic one of Peer Gynt with 
its Dovre King and trolls and all the 
haunted underground of the moun- 
tains, nor the somber splendor of 
Brandt. The ugly trolls are veneered 
with sentiment and to avoid any pit- 
falls of imagination in the story, the 
scene quickly shifts from Bergen to 
Rome and Copenhagen. But since 
frustrated love has amply satisfied 
opera goers as a topic for a cen- 
tury or two, it may have shown great 
common sense on the part of the pro- 
ducer to adhere to this traditional 
theme and choose Edvard Grieg to be 
the hero of his own melody. Certain- 
ly Blossom Time is a prosperous prece- 
dent. But even in the realm of love, 
Grieg is dramatically so unrewarding 
that to pep up his biography a ruthless 
prima donna has been introduced to 
create an obstacle between him and 
his local sweetheart. What does help 
the story immensely is that La Gio- 
vanni is Mme. Irra Petina from the 
Metropolitan who can not only sing 
but act. Mme. Petina doesn’t depend 
on beauty or statuesque posture; her 
long face is alive with intelligence 
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and her comedy rounded with well 
considered movement. She is the cir- 
culation system of the opera. But 
even she can do little to relieve the 
reception to Mr. Ibsen in the Copen- 
hagen Conservatory; it is there that her 
husband (Sig Arno) and Walter Kings- 
ford as Father Grieg contribute a little 
drinking pantomime—sure fire as moss 
grown. Lawrence Brooks and Robert 
Shafer as Grieg and Rikard, the poet, 
sing so well that their names will soon 
be well known. Ample credit must 
also be given to the chorus members 
of the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Light Opera Company and to the or- 
chestra under the direction of Robert 
Kay. Lemuel Ayers, designer of Okla- 
homa, paints Norway with more sullen 
skies than the brilliant azure of the 
southwest prairies but there is a fine 
perspective in the harbor of Bergen. 
Howard Bay has lit magnificently the 
mysterious mountains of the final 
ballet and the costumes are good al- 
though lacking the imagination of 
Ayers’ former partner, Miles White. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo are 
the dancers with choreography by 
Balanchine. There was never a gayer 
folk dance than that in Act I. with 
Frederic Franklin as the Fiddler. The 
ballet in La Giovanni’s Roman villa is 
the least fortunate because the music 
Grieg wrote for the Peer Gynt char- 
acters— Anitra, Solveig, the Dovre 
King—is intrinsically out of step with 
Italian classicism. Not even Danilov#” 
could make it fit a tou-tou and when 
she stops dead and says she can’t 
dance to such music—one can only 
agree. But at the close when Grieg, 
happily married, is inspired by the 
dead poet’s verses to a great composi- 
tion, Danilova dances triumphantly in 
the dream ballet of the spirit of Nor- 
way which brings down the curtain. 
More loyal to their ballet company 
than Dolin and Markova, Franklin 
and Danilova will leave the cast of 
Song of Norway when the season of 
the Monte Carlo Company opens but 
it is certain that Balanchine will pro- 
vide suitable substitutes. It is pleasant 
to be able to recommend any musicale 
as heartily as we can Song of Norway 
and to be able to voice our gratitude 
to Mr. Edward Lester who organized 
the Light Opera Company on the Coast. 
—At the Imperial. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire Wi1TH FATHER.—The Days have 
set out on their fourth tour of the Con- 
tinent but are also still at home at 
The Empire. 


February, 1942 


ANGEL STREET.—A new cast but the 
old popularity.—At the John Golden. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—Also has new princi- 
pals.—At the St. James. 


January, 1944 


CARMEN JONES. — Exciting produc- 
tion of the Bizet opera with a new 
book and an all-Negro cast and as- 
tonishing sets—At the Broadway. 


March 


Mexican Hayripe.—Cole Porter mu- 
sic; Bobby Clark as comedian and a 
Michael Todd production on an elabo- 
rate scale——At the Winter Garden. 


Tue VoIce oF THE TuRTLE.—Subver- 
sive of moral standards, this is the 
most dangerous play on Broadway, 
ingratiatingly acted by Margaret Sul- 
lavan and Elliott Nugent.— At the 
Morosco. 

May 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL.—The 
fall of Paris is now fortunately ancient 
history but this brilliant play has a 
human appeal that is timeless. No one 
who appreciates fine comedy should 
miss seeing Karlweis as Jacobowsky. 
—At the Martin Beck. 


THE SEARCHING WIND.—A study of 
compromise in private lives and in in- 


‘ternational politics with a distin- 


guished cast.—At the Fulton. 


CHICKEN Every SuNpDAY.—A board- 
ing house in Arizona in 1916 provides 
a lively and sometimes rowdy back- 
ground for comedy.—At the Plymouth. 


FoLLow THE Gr1r_s.— Musicale of 
sailors on shore leave — vulgar and 
noisy.—At the Forty-fourth Street. 


June 


Pick-up GirL.—Harrowing but mov- 
ing drama of juvenile delinquency in 
the Children’s Court. Excellently 
played, particularly by William Harri- 
gan as the Judge.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


July 


Hats Orr To Ick.—Freddie Trenkler, 
comedian, and Carol Lynne, ballerina, 
on skates, and a very elaborate show 
fill the house nightly.—At the Center. 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS.—Who is to sur- 
vive the week-end party is the mystery 
in the dramatization of Agatha Chris- 
tie’s thriller. Slow in the beginning it 
livens considerably at the finish.—At 
the Broadhurst. 


September 


CATHERINE Was GREAT.—Mae West 
in thirteen changes of costume in as 
many scenes, a male cast of fifty and 
just one joke plus a lot of Russian his- 
tory.—At the Shubert. 














KILLep By SociAL SERVICE 


WE have seen enough and to spare 
of the evil which robs men of their 
manhood and turns them into mind- 
less automata whose only life is the 
life of the State. Perhaps we are not 
so much on our guard against other, 
more insidious, ways in which we 
may lose our manhood. Political so- 
ciety is the union of many families 
working together for a common end; 
and because an orderly working to- 
gether implies authority it implies the 
State, which is the subject of that 
authority. But the State is thus by 
definition limited in its authority: it is 
limited primarily by the law of God, 
the moral law; but it is limited also by 
the fact that its purpose is to secure 
the happiness of society, and society 
means men and women. There is 
more in this than merely the respect- 
ing of the natural rights of man. We 
in this country pride ourselves on be- 
ing a democracy; but we should re- 
member what democracy means. In 
an autocratic regime the king can 
truthfully say “I am the State,” for 
all power is vested in him; in a democ- 
racy it is every individual who has to 
say “I am the State,” for the meaning 
of democracy is that all work together 
and all have power to make society. 
We are each responsible for all. If 
then you allow those who for the mo- 
ment have power in your name to 
dictate to you and turn you into a 
machine, you resign your democratic 
heritage: if Nelson had said, not Eng- 
land expects, but England compels 
every man to do his duty, it would 
have been impossible for any man to 
do his duty. You resign your human 
heritage also: for you resign your 
mind and will, and you resign your 
hope of restoration—we hope and fight 
for the restoration of human beings, 
not for the restoration of a shopful of 
machines. But you lose your heritage 
also if you allow the State to take away 
your initiative, not in the name of its 
own exclusive right to power and 
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glory, but in the name of your own 
well-being. The State can kill by 
kindness. It will kill by kindness if 
you allow it to turn society into a 
kindergarten. If you allow it to be- 
come something outside society, some- 
thing to which you are passive, in- 
stead of remembering that it is only 
a group of people who are supposed 
to hold power in your name and at 
your pleasure; if you allow it to do for 
you things which it is part of your 
human life of making to do for your- 
self, then you lose your heritage, even 
though you lose it so gradually that 
you fail to notice your loss. The first 
stage is to sink into selfishness and 
forget the ideal of a common work; 
that stage we know, and we have found 
that it takes a major war to shake us 
out of it and recover the sense of a 
common purpose. (That fact is nota 
justification for war; it is only an ex- 
posure of what is called peace.) The 
second stage follows inevitably: you 
treat it as a matter of course that the 
State should take over from you the 
work, not only of building society, but 
even of the making of your own life. 
You will be killed, not by State tyranny, 
but by social service. 

—From The Heart of Man. By Geratp VANN, 


O.P. (London: Geoffrey Bles: The Centenary 
Press). 
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A GENUINE DEMOCRAT 


THE popular instinct of St. Francis, 
and his perpetual preoccupation with 
the idea of brotherhood, will be en- 
tirely misunderstood if it is under- 
stood in the sense of what is often 
called camaraderie; the back-slapping 
sort of brotherhood. Frequently from 
the enemies and too frequently from 
the friends of the democratic ideal, 
there has come a notion that this note 
is necessary to that ideal. It is as- 
sumed that equality means all men be- 
ing equally uncivil, whereas it obvi- 
ously ought to mean all men being 
equally civil. Such people have for- 
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gotten the very meaning and deriva- 
tion of the word civility, if they do 
not see that to be uncivil is to be un- 
civic. But anyhow that was not the 
equality which Francis of Assisi en- 
couraged; but an equality of the 
opposite kind; it was a camaraderie 
actually founded on courtesy. 

What distinguishes this very genuine 
democrat from any mere demagogue 
is that he never either deceived or was 
deceived by the illusion of mass-sug- 
gestion. Whatever his taste in mon- 
sters, he never saw before him a 
many-headed beast. He only saw the 
image of God multiplied but never 
monotonous. To him a man was al- 
way a man and did not disappear in 
a dense crowd any more than in a 
desert. He honoured all men; that is, 
he not only loved but respected them 
all. What gave him his extraordinary 
personal power was this; that from 
the Pope to the beggar, from the sul- 
tan of Syria in his pavilion to the 
ragged robbers crawling out of the 
wood, there was never a man who 
looked into those brown burning eyes 
without being certain that Francis 
Bernardone was really interested in 
him; in his own inner individual life 
from the cradle to the grave; that he 
himself was being valued and taken 
seriously, and not merely added to the 
spoils of some social policy or the 
names in some clerical document. 
Now for this particular moral and re- 
ligious idea there is no external ex- 
pression except courtesy. Exhortation 
does not express it, for it is not mere 
abstract enthusiasm; beneficence does 
not express it, for it is not mere pity. 
It can only be conveyed by a certain 
grand manner which may be called 
good manners. We may say if we like 
that St. Francis, in the bare and bar- 
ren simplicity of his life, had clung 
to one rag of luxury; the manners of 
a court. But whereas in a court there 
is one king and a hundred courtiers, 
in this story there was one courtier, 
moving among a hundred kings. For 
he treated the whole mob of men as 
a mob of kings. And this was really 
and truly the only attitude that will 
appeal to that part of man to which he 
wished to appeal. It cannot be done 
by giving gold or even bread; for it 
is a proverb that any reveller may 
fling largesse in mere scorn. It can- 


not even be done by giving time and 
attention; for any number of philan- 
thropists and benevolent bureaucrats 
do such work with a scorn far more 
cold and horrible in their hearts. No 
plans or proposals or efficient rear- 
rangements will give back to a broken 
man his self-respect and sense of 
speaking with an equal. One gesture 
will do it. 

With that gesture Francis of Assisi 
moved among men. 

—From St. Francis of Assisi. By G. K. 
CHESTERTON (New York: George H. Doran Co.). 
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SPANIARDS AS OVERLORDS 


IN viewing all the efforts of the pon- 
tiff [Pius V.] and of his successors in 
the missionary fields, the glib, unin- 
formed criticism of superficial tour- 
ists in Mexico and in South America, 
who come home to write books in 
which they deplore remnants of primi- 
tive practices in remote areas, one is 
saddened by the misinformation their 
journalistic egotism is creating on 
the home front. Could they but faint- 
ly imagine what these people might 
have been had not Catholic mission- 
aries essayed such a colossal task! 
But instead of being humbled on be- 
holding the gems of architectural 
beauty these men erected—the mighty 
cathedrals, the universities and semi- 
naries rivaling those of Europe, where 
great scholars taught long before John 
Harvard established at Cambridge the 
college bearing his name—they spread 
false impressions to the detriment of 
any “good neighbor policy” we are 
anxious to create to the south of us. 
Without vision and a clear understand- - 
ing of our southern neighbors’ tradi- 
tions and magnificent achievements, 
our efforts will be in vain and our 
overtures will be met with suspi- 
cion.... 

While many abuses could not be 
remedied at once, for Rome was not 
built in a day; yet the Spanish gov- 
ernment did strive mightily to better 
the condition of the natives in the lat- 
ter half of the sixteenth century, espe- 
cially after Pius V. came to the throne. 
Toledo demanded that no priest should 
be appointed until he was thoroughly 
familiar with the native language of 
the Indians. And they could not re- 
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ceive any commission to teach or 
preach until they should demonstrate, 
before a board which he set up in the 
University of Lima, their fitness for 
their post before an examining com- 
mittee. He followed the advice of 
Pius V. in settling the Indians in com- 
munities from widely scattered dis- 
tricts, into groups of four hundred, 
and placing over each such group a 
competent priest. Each of these set- 
tlements was provided with hospitals 
and public buildings, and the Indians 
were given seats in their councils. 
Two colleges were established in Lima 
and in Cuzco. It was Toledo’s proud 
boast that, owing to his efforts, any 
Indian could demand without fear, 
justice of his Spanish overlord or his 
own native caciques. He delighted to 
boast that the Indians had been re- 
imbursed by over a million and a half 
of goods which had been stolen 
from them; that he had endowed six 
important hospitals in strategic cen- 
ters, and that the natives were now 
protected from pillaging of their 
lands. ... 

The stories of Prescott and Merri- 
man, with which Protestants are fa- 
miliar, of the cruelty inflicted by the 
conquistadors upon the native popu- 
lations in South America are well 
known. There is much truth in them, 
but the interpretation of the facts is 
by no means unprejudiced; and their 
sources are limited and unreliable, as 
William Thomas Walsh, in his notable 
Philip Il, has clearly shown. Like the 
work of Macaulay, their writings make 
dramatic reading. But Walsh, like 
Lingard in England, has performed a 
scientific analysis which laid upon 
such like authors the hard duty of 
being satisfied only with original 
sources and contemporary evidence 
in the light of all the available facts. 
No one can or should seek to condone 
or to minimize the harsh treatment 
by the Spanish conquerors which was 
meted out long before Pius V. ascend- 
ed the throne. But it is unjust to claim 
that these cruelties were characteris- 
tic of the Spanish government, or 
were condoned by those who admin- 
istered the colonies. From the begin- 
ning, during the reign of “Isabella, 
the Last of the Crusaders,” the attitude 
of the Spanish government toward 
their charges in the colonies was vast- 
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ly different from the treatment of the 
Indians in North America, and com- 
pares more than favorably with our 
attitude toward our native Americans, 
Under the English overlords, the In- 
dians were left in their savagery, and 
they were driven farther and farther 
into remote areas; or annihilated en- 
tirely. 

From the beginning, Catholic Spain, 
due in large part to the Latin tradi- 
tion and lack of race prejudice, but 
more especially to the untiring ad- 
monitions of the popes, treated the 
natives as men with souls; and the in- 
tegrity of the individual personality, 
which has always characterized Cath- 
olic teaching, was insisted upon. So 
solicitous was the Spanish govern- 
ment about the welfare of their sub- 
ject Indians, that the Creoles com- 
plained of partiality in their favor! 
And these subject peoples, under the 
Spanish administration, had the reli- 
gious orders as strong advocates to 
defend them. Thus a genuine spirit 
of co-operation existed between Spain 
and her native colonial population. 

—From The Sword of Saint Michael. By 


Luzu1an BrOwNe-O_r (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co.). 
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EDUCATION AND TASTE 


GreaT literature is fine art in lan- 
guage. Language is never for itself; 
it is the expression of thought. 
Thought itself is subject. It is subject 
to reality, and to be humanly accept- 
able it must faithfully express that 
reality. No literature can merit the 
attribute of greatness unless it faith- 
fully portrays reality. But this state- 
ment needs to be understood, for its 
sense can easily be missed. To por- 
tray reality is not to record the factual. 
A newspaper faithfully reporting cur- 
rent events is not literature. The fine 
art of writing must lay bare or sug- 
gest the universal, timeless factors of 
human life and human nature that 
appear refracted in the happenings, 
to which our senses bear witness. 
There is a splendour in human nature. 
It has potential greatness. This splen- 
dour and this greatness become actual 
when nature is allowed its free course 
of development along the lines traced 
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for it by its Author. Unfortunately, 
human passion and the weakness of 
human will too often deflect it from its 
course, and what emerges from life’s 
conflict is but a ruined glory. It is the 
function of literature to allow us to 
glimpse amidst the ruins the glory that 
ought to have been. That is the paint- 
ing of reality. The painting of reality 
comes to be the depicting not of the 
seen but of the unseen—the suggestion 
of what man might be. Failure to 
become the great thing he was meant 
to be is the lot of man cast in heroic 
mould as of man of lesser worth. The 
saints are the great successes in life. 
They are the artists in living. But 
they are the exception. And those 
who follow them at a greater or less 
distance in artistry of action are not 
very numerous. But the majority of 
men, unless their taste has been per- 
verted by a deforming education, have 
power to discern in themselves some- 
thing that has kinship with what lit- 
erature reveals. 

The real is the grain of gold em- 
bedded in the quartz of brute fact. 
Those grains of gold are scattered 
profusely over the pages of the great 
authors of all the ages. This precious 
metal extracted by the author from the 
dross of circumstances that he studies 
and probes, and then given the liter- 
ally splendid setting of felicitous lan- 
guage—that is literature. That is art 
in words. It is a process of refining 
reality. For the student, it is progress 
in refinement to grow in sensitiveness 
to the appeal of noble thought beauti- 
fully expressed, and in quick discern- 
ment to separate it from its counter- 
feit. Much in all the spheres of ar- 
tistic achievement in our days—in mu- 
sic, prose, drama, poetry, sculpture, 
painting and the rest—is brute quartz 
and has no fine gold in it. It must be 
so when men have, as they have, lost 
touch with reality and are lost in cir- 
cumstance. Their artistic work is 
valueless. It is mere rubble. It has 
but the worth of rubble. It is vulgar, 
as pinchbeck is vulgar when compared 
with precious metals. It has a vulgar- 
izing effect on those to whom it ap- 
peals. They are not educated though 
they may be crammed with the facts 
of knowledge. They have no taste. 
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To have taste is to savour what is 
truly fine, to appreciate it, and to dis- 
like and reject what is its opposite. 
The coarse, the ugly, the dispropor- 
tionate, in emotion, in expression, in 
conduct, and in workmanship are dis- 
gusting to healthy taste. To give this 
taste is one of the important functions 
of education. 


—From What is Education? By Epwasp 
Leen, C.S.Sp. (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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PRIVATE vs. PuBLic LIFE 


THE leaders of the American people, 
and the teachers of American youth, 
have until recently been men edu- 
cated in the nineteenth century. They 
come from an age when politics were 
a diversion and when there was no 
urgent need to know the art of form- 
ing public policy. Now suddenly we 
find ourselves in enormously difficult 
times. We have had to make mo- 
mentous decisions of policy before we 
had completely rediscovered, much 
less mastered, the art of forming pub- 
lic policy. The wars, the economic 
and social disorders, showed that pol- 
icy had to be formed. The country 
had the military and economic power 
to carry out policies when they were 
formed. But we are a generation who 
have lacked the skill and self-confi- 
dence—the know-how—and this we 
are having to acquire painfully by 
trial and error. 

Not since the Civil War have the 
American people had to call on the 
statesmanship which the Founding 
Fathers possessed in such an extraor- 
dinary degree. During the nineteenth 
century the naval supremacy of Great 
Britain maintained an international 
order within which there were no 
great wars of aggression. The com- 
mercial and financial supremacy of 
Great Britain maintained an economic 
order within which an ample supply 
of European capital was to be had for 
the development of this country. 

At the turn of the century the end 
of the Victorian order was indicated 
—by the rising German and Japanese 
naval power, the decline of British 
commercial supremacy relative to. the 
new industrial power of the United 
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States, Germany, and Japan. The First 
World War destroyed the foundations 
of the Victorian order. Great Britain 
was no longer strong enough to sus- 
tain its system of security, and Lon- 
don, no longer the leading creditor, 
alone could not manage the commer- 
cial system. In the interlude between 
the two World Wars no viable substi- 
tute for the Victorian order was estab- 
lished. For lack of an order which 
made life secure and tolerable, man- 
kind sat hypnotized like a chicken 
bewitched by a snake, and saw with 


fascinated horror that it was drifting. 


inexorably through anarchy to a sec- 
ond World War. 

Here at home the effortless security 
of the decades after the Civil War left 
a deep impress upon the customs of 
our people and the character of our 
public life. It permitted an uncon- 
cern with public responsibilities; 
each individual could concentrate on 
his own private career. The primary 
virtues, almost the exclusive virtues, 
were held to be self-reliance, private 
initiative, private prudence, and pri- 
vate effort. Unthreatened from abroad, 
living in a prosperous world economy 
for which others were responsible, and 


-— 
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with opportunity at home abundant 
and varied, public duty shrank to a 
very small place in the interests of 
most men. Public life became the 
special province of professional poli- 
ticians and of professional reformers, 
The ablest men rarely ventured to set 
foot within it. Private business was 
the predominant interest of the peo- 
ple. Public affairs were an outlying 
province, eccentric to the chief con- 
cern of American life. 

The exceptionally private character 
of American life has been reflected in 
American education. ... Now that the 
nation must again face the great pub- 
lic issues, we feel the effects: we find 
that the graduates of our schools 
are men who have been trained for 
private careers, or for rather special- 
ized reforms. Hence the contempo- 
rary quarrel between the conserva- 
tives and the intellectuals, the busi- 
nessmen and the professors. They do 
not speak the same language because 
they are separated from the common 
intellectual discipline and humanist 
tradition of Western civilization. 
—From U. S. War Aims. By Watter Lipp- 


MANN (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. An Aflan- 
tic Monthly Press Book). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THE ESSENTIAL POINT 


Ir would be a tragic mistake, in- 
deed, to indulge in the illusion that re- 
education could be achieved and the 
Germans pacified by leading them 
back into the desert of the nineteenth 
century, the real starting point of the 
Nazi revolution, and by offering them 
once more means instead of ends. If 
the slogan of re-education is to have 
any meaning at all, and if it really 
aims at the reconciliation of Germany 
with Western civilization, her recon- 
ciliation with the very roots of this 
civilization—that is, with Christianity 
—must be taken as the primordial 
and essential point of the whole prob- 
lem. Losing the Universal Church, 
the Germans sheltered in a National 
Reich. Re-education of Germany must 
mean, above all, re-Christianization. 





Upon this firm ground a large scheme 
can safely be set up for re-building a 
new cultural life in Germany. Such 
schemes will have to cover reforms of 
the educational system, including the 
badly needed reform of the German 
universities, the training of teachers, 
and adult education, the organization 
of public libraries and the re-organi- 
zation of a free Press and of a news 
service, if possible on international 
lines, the re-organization of the broad- 
casting system, and many other prob- 
lems which come into the framework 
of intellectual and cultural life. 
Nations are educated by their geo- 
graphical and historical fates, by the 
spiritual forces which they develop in 
their intellectual and cultural life, by 
the impulses they receive from their 
intercourse with other nations, and 
by social and economic conditions. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The experiment of deliberately edu- 
cating a nation has in a sense only one 
precedent in human history, and that is 
the missionary activity of the Church. 
It is true to a large extent to say that 
modern Germany must be regarded as 
missionary territory. 

Twelve hundred years ago the Bene- 
dictine monk from Devon, St. Boni- 
face, together with the other Saxon 
saints Wunibald and Walburga, went 
from England to the banks of the 
Rhine in order to proclaim the Gos- 
pel and to Christianize the pagan Teu- 
tonic tribes. This great English saint 
is still venerated as the Apostle of the 
Germans. This historic fact ought to 
make an appeal to the English-speak- 
ing Christian world to lay once more 
the foundation-stone of a re-Christian- 
ization of the modern pagan tribes in 
Germany. The legend tells that one 
of St. Boniface’s achievements in Ger- 
many was the felling of an enormous 
oak tree which was the center of the 
idolatrous worship of the Teutons. 
When this war is over we shall find 
an idolatrous oak tree once more in 
Germany which will be a dangerous 
stumbling block to the civilized world. 

The Berghof, Hitler’s residence and 
headquarters near Berchtesgaden, has 
become an historic spot, and it seems 
bound to become a shrine for the sur- 
viving Nazis in Germany. It will be 
made the goal of pilgrimages and me- 
morial celebrations. The Church has 
always followed the wise custom of 
gently transforming places of pagan 
idolatry into real sanctuaries. On the 
place of Hitler’s residence an Abbey 
should be erected, with a beautiful 
church and a large school attached 
to it, and handed over to the Benedic- 
tine Order. For the first decade or 
so the pupils of this school would be 
orphans from all over Europe of par- 
ents who died as victims of Nazi ter- 
ror, including German boys whose 
parents suffered the same fate. The 
headmaster might be an English Bene- 
dictine Father, and the masters Bene- 
dictines from different nations. The 
languages to be taught should include 
Latin and Greek, and English should 
be the communal language of the 
school, while each boy should also be 
thoroughly trained in his mother- 
tongue and use it as the conversation- 
al language in national houses with 
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national housemasters. Thus this in- 
stitution ought to be an image and 
example of that “unity in multiplicity” 
which alone can assure human civili- 
zation of lasting peace. Among many 
other measures to be taken, a project 
on such lines would not merely serve 
to obliterate the evil spirit of Nazism, 
but would at the same time constitute 
an act of atonement and purification 
of this sinister place. No secular or 
merely charitable institution could 
meet this purpose or command the 
moral power and spiritual strength to 
obliterate Nazi pseudo-mysticism. 
—WaAttTer C. FeLtpD, in The Tablet 


BREITEN 
(London), August 12, 1944, 


ies 
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PorTUGAL’s PRIME MINISTER 


Po.iTIcaL events have again focussed 
attention on the personality and 
achievement of Dr. Salazar, since 1932 
Prime Minister of Portugal. .. . 

One of Dr. Salazar’s principal tasks 
has been to restore to the Portuguese 
a confidence in themselves and a faith 
in their own future. This spiritual 
regeneration of the nation transcends 
in importance all political and eco- 
nomic changes which he has wrought. 

A fervent patriotism is balanced in 
Salazar by a profound sense of the 
European Christian tradition as the 
setting for all national efforts. Filled 
with the liveliest memories of the 
spiritual and scientific achievements 
of Portugal, Dr. Salazar is yet able to 
assess with a precise and objective 
judgment the maximum and minimum 
values of the Portuguese race. Rec- 
ognising his countrymen to be en- 
dowed with old traditions and solid 
principles, he is aware also of an ex- 
cessive sentimentality and a horror of 
discipline, traits which can be eradi- 
cated only as part of a long and slow 
process of regeneration. Above all, 
he realises how the industry, skill and 
intelligence of the people have in the 
past failed to receive their own re- 
ward, through a lack of intellectual 
and moral tenacity in the leaders of 
the nation. Well-designed schemes 
for the improvement of national ad- 
ministration and organisation have in 
the past fallen to the ground because 
continuity was lacking, because men 
relaxed their efforts or allowed their 
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energies to be deflected to sterile con- 
troversy and faction. 

Perhaps Salazar’s greatest achieve- 
ment to date has been to ensure per- 
manence and continuity, giving time 
for schemes of social and economic 
regeneration to come to fruition. With 
the passage of time has come a recog- 
nition of progress achieved, the na- 
tional confidence and will to work 
has been strengthened and foreign be- 
lief in the present and future stability 
of Portugal confirmed. 

But Dr. Salazar aims at achieving 
more than a temporary improvement 
in economic and social conditions. It 
is his object to effect a genuine re- 
orientation of the national psychol- 
ogy. He is convinced that the defects 
of character which have caused la- 
mentable political breakdowns in the 
past with a consequent trail of social 
misery and economic instability are 
essentially superficial and therefore 
remediable. 

The Portuguese stock is ancient, the 
habits of the people frugal and indus- 
trious, the essential vitality of the race 
unimpaired by past excesses and fol- 
lies. Salazar’s method is essentially 
the patient experimental method of 
the good agriculturalist. We know 
what we want, he says, let us create 
these conditions in which what we 
regard as good and desirable will 
come to pass. Let us defend what is 
valuable in our national culture, root- 
ing out what is evil and harmful to 
its prosperous continuance. 

Thus Salazar defends the institution 
of 'the family, the political unit of the 
Corporative system, and the institu- 
tion of property whereby family tra- 
ditions survive. A fitting place is 
given to Catholic principles and Chris- 
tian morals which must impregnate 
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the economic and social life of the 
community if it is to remain healthy, 

Portugal, in Salazar’s view, had 
failed through lack of discipline, 
through lack of tenacity. But she had 
also failed because the narrow con- 
ceptions of his political predecessors 
did not give full opportunity to the 
abilities of the people. These points 
of view are revealed in Salazar’s edu- 
cation policy which aims at the train- 
ing of elites, the formation of small 
bodies of men fitted to become admin- 
istrators, traders, technical experts, 
teachers, priests, firemen, skilled work- 
ers of all sorts. National problems are 
solved by means of trained staffs and 
not by the general intelligence of the 
people. 

Through the activity and skill of 
these elite will be born a new nation- 
al prosperity. Thus Salazar regards 
the rapid establishment of a literate 
population as of secondary importance 
to the task of developing a specialised 
education based on the immediate and 
pressing needs of the community. 

Dr. Salazar’s régime has survived 
twelve years of unprecedented polit- 
ical and economic tension in Europe. 
His policies have been more radical 
in conception, his remedies more dras- 
tic than any advocated by his prede- 
cessors. The very simplicity of his 
relentless logic makes him an almost 
incredible figure to many of his coun- 
trymen. Nevertheless, he has tended 
with the passage of years to strength- 
en his hold on the affections of the 
broad masses of Portuguese peasants 
and workers who recognise that a 
figure of European dimensions has 
once again risen on the Portuguese 
horizon. 


Micnaet H. Hicetns, in The Catholic Times 
(London), July 28, 1944. 





Recent Events 


BROADCAST BY SOVEREIGN PONTIFF 


On September 1st, the end of the 
fifth year of the War, Pope Pius XII. 
delivered an important radio address 
to the world, in which he stated clear- 
ly the Church’s attitude regarding both 
capital and labor. The Holy Father 
called upon all men of good will to 
unite in building a better world on the 
ruins of the old one. 

“Today, at the end of the fifth year 
of the war,” the Pope said, “humanity, 
while turning its eyes to look at the 
road of tears and blood left behind in 
deep distress during this dark period 
of history, stands aghast at the abyss 
of misery into which the spirit of vio- 
lence and domination of force have 
thrown it.” The Holy Father declared 
that history is passing through a de- 
cisive hour. “An old world lies in 
ruins,” he said. “To see a new world 
arise from these ruins—a_ healthier 
world, better directed and more in 
harmony with the needs of human 
nature—is the craving of martyred 
peoples.” He spoke of “the gigantic 
work of the reorganization of social, 
economic and international life on a 
plane defined by Christian morality 
and civilization,” saying, “We address 
to all our sons and daughters in this 
vast world and also to those who, al- 
though not belonging to the Church, 
feel themselves bound to us in this 
hour of perhaps irrevocable decisions, 
an urgent appeal to co-operate in 
weighing the extraordinary gravity of 
the moment.” 

His Holiness referred to the great 
Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII., Rerum 
Novarum, defending the right of pri- 
vate property. “The Church,” he said, 
“has always acknowledged the natural 
right to property and the handling of 
this.” However, he declared that 
Christian conscience cannot accept a 
false conception of this right. “On 
the one hand,” said the Holy Father, 
“we see vast wealth dominate private 
and public economy and often civic 
life. On the other, we see innumer- 


able multitudes of those who, deprived 
of any direct or indirect security in 
their lives, take no further interest in 
the values of spirit, abandon their as- 
pirations toward true freedom, and 
blindly serve any political party, 
slaves of anyone who can somehow 
promise them bread and security.” 

In his address the Pope said, “After 
bitter years of want, restrictions and 
especially, of anxious uncertainty, 
mankind awaits at the end of the war 
a profound and final improvement of 
its condition.” His Holiness spoke at 
considerable length of social justice 
and urged Christians throughout the 
world to work toward this end. “We 
are confident,” he said, “that our faith- 
ful children throughout the Catholic 
world, filled with the Christian social 
idea, will contribute, even at the cost 
of considerable renunciations, in the 
progress toward that social justice for 
which all true disciples of Christ must 
hunger and thirst.” 

The Holy Father appealed in a spe- 
cial way for help for Italy, saying, 
“No one will be surprised if, although 
our love embraces equally all the peo- 
ples of the earth, our solicitude in this 
respect and at this time draws us par- 
ticularly toward Italy and Rome.” He 
spoke of “the struggle against misery, 
hunger, unemployment and economic 
discomfort” which, he said, “in this 
part of Italy has reached such a point 
that, especially with the approach of 
winter, it demands a prompt and ef- 
fective remedy.” He appealed to those 
nations which have abundant food 
harvests not to hold them back for 
the sake of greater profits from those 
who are starving. He expressed his 
gratitude toward the Allies for what 
they have already done to help Italy 
and for what they plan to do. 

The Holy Father referred to his 
Christmas Message of 1939, in which 
he had expressed his hope for the 
creation of international organizations 
“really capable of preserving peace in 
accordance with the principles of jus- 
tice and equity in the face of all ex- 
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ternal danger,” and added: “Now, in 
the light of such terrible experience, 
when the attention of statesmen and 
peoples is centered on the possibility 
of setting up a new universal organi- 
zation for peace, we willingly express 
our sympathy and hope that concrete 
realization of this ideal will corre- 
spond in the widest possible measure 
to the nobility of the aim, the main- 
tenance of security and peace through- 
out the world for the benefit of all.” 
Said His Holiness: “The sword can— 
and indeed at times must—open the 
road to peace. The shadow of the 
sword may be cast over the transition 
from the cessation of hostilities to the 
formal conclusion of peace. The 
threat of the sword may loom inevi- 
tably within juridically necessary and 
morally justifiable limits, even after 
the conclusion of peace, to safeguard 
the observance of rightful obligations 
and prevent a temptation to conflict.” 
In conclusion, the Holy Father urged 
a peace based on justice, — “justice, 
which is worthy of truth and the 
mother of healthy freedom and assured 
greatness.” 


-— 
oe 





PapaL SECRETARY OF STATE DIES 


His Eminence Luigi Cardinal Mag- 
lione died at his birthplace, Casoria, 
Naples, on August 22d. He was sixty- 
seven years old and had been Papal 
Secretary of State since 1939. Car- 
dinal Maglione was born on March 2, 
1877, and made his studies at the 
Capranica College and the Gregorian 
University in Rome. He was ordained 
in 1901 and afterward attended the 
Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, where 
young priests are trained for diplo- 
matic offices. He was appointed to the 
Sacred Congregation for Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs, but contin- 
ued as a professor at the Academy 
until 1918, at which time he was sent 
to Switzerland as the Vatican’s repre- 
sentative. Two years later he was 
made Titular Archbishop of Caesarea, 
. Palestine, and was appointed Papal 
Nuncio at Berne, Switzerland. 

In 1926, he was named Papal Secre- 
tary to France. He won the confidence 
of the French Government, which later 
awarded him the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. When he became a 


Cardinal in 1935, his red biretta was 
presented to him by the President of 
France, Albert Lebrun. Soon after 
this he was recalled to Rome by Pope 
Pius XI. to fill the position of Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, which office he held until 
March 11, 1939, when Pope Pius XII. 
named him Papal Secretary of State, 
Six months later, when Europe was 
engulfed in the present war, Cardinal 
Maglione, who had sought in vain to 
avert the catastrophe, then devoted all 
his energies toward lessening the suf- 
ferings of civilians, being actively 
supported in this by the Holy Father. 

The Solemn Funeral ceremonies for 
the late Cardinal took place on August 
24th, in his native town of Casoria. 
The Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, issued a statement in which 
he said of Cardinal Maglione: “In his 
official capacity as Cardinal Secretary 
of State he was the intermediary 
through whom the American hierarchy 
made its generous charities available 
to the Holy Father for the alleviation 
of misery in countries stricken by the 
war. The Church will feel his loss.” 

Cardinal Maglione’s death reduces 
the Sacred College of Cardinals to 
forty-one. 

May the soul of this great Prince of 
the Church rest in peace! 


in 
eo 





MIssION SUNDAY ANNOUNCED 


Pians have been completed for the 
annual observance of Mission Sunday. 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII. has desig- 
nated Sunday, October 22d, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith has issued the following appeal: 

“The men and women in our armed 
forces have viewed first hand the 
glorious achievements of our mission- 
aries at home and in the foreign field. 
Now we realize, as perhaps never be- 
fore, the need for spiritual as well as 
monetary aid if our bishops, priests, 
brothers and sisters are to continue 
their gallant role of ‘Soldiers of 
Christ.’ They must be sustained by 
our prayers for the conversion of 
souls, the strengthening of the mis- 
sionaries themselves, and the foster- 
ing of vocations for this apostolate 
among the youth of America. Finally 
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they must be aided by help which will 
make it possible to rebuild the thou- 
sands of stations which have been de- 
stroyed during these long years of 
devastating warfare. Therefore on 
Mission Sunday, October 22d, we ask 


our faithful people in prayer and alms- 


giving to answer this universal call to 
help the missions of the Catholic 
Church at home, in the Far East and 
in the Near East.” 


— 
<i 





DEATH OF HENRI GHEON 


Henri GHEON, French Catholic au- 
thor and playwright, died in Paris 
shortly before the liberation of the 
city by the Allies, but word of his 
death did not reach this country till 
September 10th. His real name was 
Henri Vangeon and he was a physi- 
cian. He was born in 1875; his moth- 
er was a devout Catholic but his fa- 
ther was an unbeliever. Early in his 
youth Henri followed in his father’s 
footsteps and it was not till the First 
World War that he regained his faith, 
largely through the influence of Pierre 
Dupouey, a captain of French mar- 
ines who was killed during the fight- 
ing in Belgium. He wrote the account 
of his own spiritual experiences in 
The Man Born of the War and dedi- 
cated it to this captain whom he calls: 
“Hero and Saint ... who exchanged 
a few words, a few glances with me 
... and transformed the taste of life 
upon my lips.” 

Ghéon devoted his talents to por- 
traying the lives of the saints in 
dramas and miracle plays and in bi- 
ographies that made the saints live and 
breathe. Among his plays are Vie 
Profonde de St. Francois, which Fa- 
ther Martindale has put into English 
under the title, The Marriage of St. 
Francis; The Marvelous History of 
St. Bernard and The Meeting of St. 
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Benedict and St. Scholastica. Among 
his books, many of which have been 
translated into English are, The Se- 
cret of the Curé of Ars, The Secret of 
the Little Flower, The Secret of St. 
John Bosco, and The Secret of St. 
Margaret Mary. 

May the soul of this valiant defender 
of the saints rest in peace! 





-— 
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In1isH CHRISTIAN BROTHERS OBSERVE 
CENTENARY 


THis year marks the centenary of 
the death of Brother Edmund Igna- 
tius Rice, Founder of the Irish Chris- 
tian Brothers. In the presence of 
four Cardinals, a marble bust of Broth- 
er Rice was unveiled last month in 
the Christian Brothers Institute in 
Rome. Messages were read from Pope 
Pius XII. and from the Superior of 
the Christian Brothers in Dublin, in 
the presence of a large number of 
clergy and diplomats. 

At West Park, New York, the Pro- 
vincial House commemorated the cen- 
tenary of Brother Rice’s death on Au- 
gust 29th. There was a Solemn Mass 
in the morning, and a pageant in the 
evening presented the principal epi- 
sodes in the life of the founder, with 
additional sketches representing the 
spread of the Congregation to almost 
all parts of the world. It was in 1906 
that the Brothers came to the United 
States and opened a school in All 
Saints parish in New York at the re- 
quest of the late Right Rev. Msgr. 
James Power. The entire program 
and choral work was under the direc- 
tion of Brother Michael C. Ryan, Mas- 
ter of Novices. His choir also sang at 
a Solemn Mass in honor of the founder 
on September 25th, in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York. 


JosEPH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


The Road to Foreign Policy. By Hugh Gibson.—Speaking of Jane Austen, 


By Sheila Kaye-Smith and G, B. Stern.—Ideas in America. 
Jones.—A Basic History of the United States. 
Beard.—History of Mexican Literature. 


His Life at Alexandria (185-255). 


By Howard Mumford 
By Charles A. Beard and Mary R, 
By Carlos Gonzalez Peiia.—Origen: 


By René Cadiou.—The Philosophy of Modern 
Revolution. By Rev. James J. Maguire, C.S.P., M.A.—Fourscore Years. 
Coulton.—John Donne, His Flight from Mediaevalism. 


By G. G., 
By Michael Francis 


Moloney.—The Seas of God. Edited by Whit Burnett.—Against Oblivion. By 


Sheila Birkenhead. — The 
Ockham (1280-1349). 


Tractatus 


The Road to Foreign Policy. By Hugh 
Gibson, Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50. 

Hugh Gibson’s book on America’s 
foreign policy is in some respects the 
most refreshing that has come to this 
reviewer’s eye since the flood of lit- 
erature on the subject started. It is 
modest in its approach; there is no 
dogmatism in its language and its 
“constructive” suggestions are any- 
thing but another “blue print” in the 
prevailing fashion. But in the urbane 
phrases in which Mr. Gibson reviews 
the scene there is wrapped some devas- 
tating criticism of current trends of 
thinking, expressions of which fill the 
press and crowd the air, and it is in 
this respect that his book is most use- 
ful—if people will only read it with 
attention. 

Within the limits of this brief notice 
it is not possible to touch upon all the 
points where the author has applied 
his scalpel, and the reviewer will note 
but one, which, however, has many 
ramifications. That is the notion ap- 
parently prevalent that the world-con- 
flict is simply one between “democ- 
racy” and “fascism,” fascism. being 
synonymous with “dictatorship.” This 
view runs through nine-tenths of our 
vocal argumentation. Early in his 
book Mr. Gibson makes some impor- 
tant distinctions. He starts with the 
principle of “representative govern- 
ment” in which he believes. But he 
points out that such a government is 
a method while democracy is an ideal. 
Democracy is not synonymous with a 
republican form of government: re- 
publics can be _ tyrannously _ totali- 
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tarian. Democracy is not a “natural” 
state: it must be achieved. The 
democratic form is not in itself a guar- 
antee of “democracy”; it can be totali- 
tarian. “Democracy” cannot be im- 
posed upon people as can dictatorship, 
We are as a people somewhat obsessed 
with “form” and oblivious of sub- 
stance. What we do not recognize as 
yet is that it is totalitarianism which 
is the real enemy and not “dictator- 
ship” for a totalitarian majority under 
democratic forms can be as bad as an 
oriental despot. 

This leads to another set of miscon- 
ceptions — namely, what Mr. Gibson 
calls our “Infatuations and Antipa- 
thies.” “We have a weakness,” he 
says, “for classifying nations and gov- 
ernments according to our likes and 
dislikes of the moment. . The 
process is simple. If we do not care 
for a government we often dispose of 
it as being fascist. If we like it, it is 
a democracy just as we are. In fact it 
is so simple that there is no such thing 
as all totalitarian governments being 
bad. Some of them are stalwart fight- 
ers for the right—that is if they hap- 
pen to be fighting on our side.” A per- 
fect example of this is our attitude to 
Soviet Russia. There are some among 
us who seriously defend it as a real 
democracy. For our leftist friends 
“Moscow is always right!” Mr. Gib- 
son’s comments on this are as amusing 
as they are biting. 

Couple this state of mind with a 
massive and almost complete igno- 
rance of Europe’s many colored cul- 
tural regions and peoples, an igno- 
rance so deep as to be unaware of its 
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own existence, and the problem of de- 
veloping a consistent American for- 
eign policy—it can be consistent and 
continuous only when understood and 
accepted by our people—is indeed a 
tough one. The first step toward so- 
lution of any problem is to recognize 
its elements. It is because Mr. Gib- 
son’s book touches in the foregoing 
distinctions one of the most important 
elements that this reviewer regards it 
as really educational. His final “sug- 
gestions” for the formation of a sound 
American foreign policy grow natu- 
rally out of his discussion of the ele- 
ments, It can be heartily recommend- 
ed to anyone really seeking light in the 
thick fog of confusion in which the 
whole subject is wrapped so far as 
our people are concerned. 
THOMAS F. WOODLOCK. 


Speaking of Jane Austen. By Sheila 
Kaye-Smith and G. B. Stern. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.75. 
The admirers of Jane Austen make 

up for their limited numbers by the 
intensity of their devotion. In fact 
the “Janeites” are a recognized cult, 
and one suspects that they feel more 
pity for the non-Janeites—those dwell- 
ers in partibus infidelium—than eager- 
ness for their conversion. Certainly 
neither of the two distinguished nov- 
elists who are the co-authors of this 
book indicates by the flicker of an eye 
any desire—to say nothing of inten- 
tion—to make converts; they aim to 
stimulate, delight, and challenge the 
critical sense of their brother- and 
sister-cultists. Of their success no 
lover of great fiction, whether in or 
out of the fold, can doubt. 

Both agree that the best known of 
the Austen novels, Pride and Preju- 
dice, ranks last, that Emma is their 
favorite, and that Elizabeth Bennett, 
with her sauciness, wit, and sense 
(meaning perfect balance) is deserv- 
edly “the world’s sweetheart.” But on 
many points they disagree and the 
play of their perceptions around, for 
example, the question of Anne Elliot’s 
sense of humor, is a delight to watch. 

Revelations of the novelist’s craft 
reward one along the way as when 
G. B. S. remarks that into the complete 
fashioning of a character goes some- 
thing more than industry, brilliance, 
and prayer, a “final grace,” so capri- 


cious that one might almost dare to 
call it luck. 

Jane Austen’s world was a world 
torn by the Napoleonic wars and the 
social, economic, and political storms 
which convulsed England before the 
passage of the Reform Bill of 1832. 
But of these things her novels give no 
hint; in them are no storms except 
those which scatter spring blossoms 
on well-kept lawns and those which 
trouble hearts all but silenced by 
decorum. But not quite, and therein 
Jane Austen found the proper theater 
for her genius. “I can do the big 
bowwow,” said Walter Scott, envious- 
ly, “but not the thing she can do.” 

As a by-product of their work G. B. 
S. and S. K.-S. recreate for us the little 
social world in which Jane Austen’s 
people lived and had their being; they 
swing a wide arc, from the improved 
position of clergymen to the favorite 
reading of her heroines and a typical 
dinner menu. 

If the furious pace of our contempo- 
rary world has not demoralized us we 
may find a joyous contagion in this 
volume and follow its authors at least 
into the outer circle of Jane’s kingdom 
(perhaps I should say Jane’s para- 
dise) to which any one of her six 
great novels will admit us. Maybe, 
after all, that is the consummation 
which these two passionate devotees 
of Jane secretly sought. “Every time 
I read a new book,” said the wise 
Hazlitt, “I reread an old one.” 

JOSEPH J. REILLY. 


Ideas in America. By Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. $3.00. 
This volume by a distinguished 

teacher, man of letters, and Dean of 

Harvard Graduate School combines 

challenging and stimulating ideas with 

deep scholarship and with a style that 
is delightfully clear and forceful. 
The book is a collection of addresses 
and essays, but it is easily divided 
into three coherent sections. The first 
is a plea for study of the history of 
ideas, morals, taste, and_ sensibility 
in the United States as an instrument 
for cultural analysis and synthesis. 
The author strongly feels that we 
have no history of American literature 
worthy the name. Historians of liter- 
ature have been perverted by various 
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a priori theories: writers like Tyler 
were primarily concerned with polit- 
ical history, a school of history which 
tended to interpret the colonial and 
revolutionary periods as being marked 
by a steady and inevitable growth of 
political and religious liberalism. If 
Tyler was committed to a theory of 
world-process in history, Parrington 
was enthusiastically enlisted on the 
side of economic determinism. So, 
too, he shows the inadequacies of 
writing our literary history in terms 
of Marxist class struggle or Freudian 
suppression of the libido. 

Professor Jones’s is a high ideal for 
the literary historian, and in the sec- 
ond part of his book he attempts to 
give practical demonstrations of his 
method of studying the history of 
ideas; this is the most scholarly sec- 
tion and is heavily documented. The 
essays embrace such subjects as “Ori- 
gins of the Colonial Idea,” “The Drift 
to Liberalism in the American Eight- 
eenth Century,” and “The Influence of 
European Ideas in Nineteenth-Century 
America.” He turns up a large num- 
ber of challenging and provocative in- 
terpretations. 

The final section is again more gen- 
eral and hortatory, concerning itself 
with recent phases of liberal education 
and contemporary literature. 

In opposition to Hutchins, Dr. Jones 
suggests that the liberal college could 
be given a vital unity by the study 
and comprehension of American civ- 
ilization. He is cognizant that too 
often we permit our students to be- 
lieve that the rise of industry is all 
there is to the story of American life. 
Yet he is anxious to protect himself 
against advocating an American in- 
tellectual isolationism and provincial- 
ism and therefore he wants also to in- 
clude the heritage of Western Europe 
and the Orient as well—a large order. 
(“Nothing short of universality will 
serve.”) 

He pleads for values and ideals in 
contemporary literature. “There is a 
profound disharmony,” he wisely 
writes, “between the assumptions of 
naturalism and the assumptions of 
democracy. ... If man is merely a 
stupid creature whose supposed in- 
telligence is operated in fact by forces 
over which his volition has no con- 
trol, a mechanism motivated by primi- 
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tive urges ... faith in the possibility 
of the democratic way of life becomes 
well-nigh impossible.” Freudian and 
Marxist theories of man are also anti- 
thetical to democracy. Our writers 
cry out for liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, but their books too often bril- 
liantly demonstrate that men are in- 
capable of freedom, sympathy, or 
brotherhood. 

Such passages and comments show 
the philosophic penetration of an au- 
thor who has opened new vistas for 
scholars and students of the American 
past and present. 

JOHN PICK, 


A Basic History of the United States. 
By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. 
Beard. New York: New Home Li- 
brary. 69 cents. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of this book is its price. It seems al- 
most impossible that an original book 
of about 500 pages, by reputable au- 
thors, well printed and substantially 
bound, could be sold at retail for such 
a low price. It is impossible for this 
reviewer to imagine a greater bargain 
in the world of books. 

Another and perhaps even more re- 
markable feature is the soundness of 
the contents of the book. Some have 
disagreed with the economic inter- 
pretation which Charles Beard has 
given to American history, and at 
times he has certainly pushed this 
analysis to extremes. Others have dis- 
agreed with some materialistic phi- 
losophy baldly expounded in his last 
book, The Republic. These critics, 
fortunately, will find little evidence of 
irritating interpretations or unaccept- 
table philosophy in this latest, and 
perhaps final volume by Charles Beard 
and his wife. It was necessary that 
a basic history be kept fundamentally 
factual, and that demand has been 
met. Nevertheless, there has been a 
good deal of summarization and inter- 
pretation, but this is so definitely in 
keeping with the factual material that 
it seems altogether acceptable. 

There are twenty-eight chapters in 
the book. Our colonial origins are 
clearly recorded; the motives respon- 
sible for colonization are so objective- 
ly presented that only on a few mat- 
ters will there be grounds for dis- 
agreement; the period just before the 
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American Revolution is very well ana- 
lyzed; the account of the establish- 
ment of the federal government is en- 
riched by the profound study which 
Charles Beard has made of this pe- 
riod; and chapters such as Chapter 
xXV., “A Broadening and Deepening 
Sense of Civilization,” present the sub- 
stance of much of the material found 
in detail in The American Spirit, by 
the same authors. Although the em- 
phasis is not placed on politics, but 
rather on economic and social changes, 
party battles are not neglected. Quite 
properly, in a book of this type, little 
space is devoted to biography. A 
minimum of direct quotation is given, 
but that which appears is invariably 
well chosen. The book is fortunately 
not a product of the war; it is clearly 
formulated, well written, and expres- 
sive of the high type of scholarship 
which would be expected from the 
authors concerned. It can very well 
be recommended as an exceptionally 
fine one volume history of this nation. 
PAUL KINIERY. 


History of Mexican Literature. An In- 
terpretation of Men and Ideas. By 
Carlos Gonzalez Pefia. Translated 
by Gusta Barfield Nance and Flor- 
ence Johnson Dunstan. Dallas: 
University Press. $4.00. 

One of the standard texts on the his- 
tory of Mexican literature here comes 
to us in English translation. The book 
is a complete outline covering all lit- 
erary production from the period of 
conquest to the present day but with 
no mention of preconquest days. An 
introductory chapter presents a pic- 
ture of the birth of the cultural his- 
tory of Mexico after the coming of 
the Spaniards. It tells of the founda- 
tion by Friar Pedro de Gante, two or 
three years after the conquest, of the 
school of San Francisco which a thou- 
sand Indian aristocrats attended. It 
continues with accounts of the other 
early schools opened by the clergy to 
teach Indians, mestizos (children of 
mixed Indian and Spanish blood), 
and Spanish children. It goes on to 
tell of the founding of the university 
in 1553, the establishment of the first 
printing press in America and the ex- 
tensive studies of Indian tongues un- 
dertaken by the missionaries. 

Then follows an annotated classifi- 
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cation of Mexico’s literary production 
beginning with the chronicles of the 
conquerors, the missionaries and the 
Indians, following through the poetic 
and dramatic works of sixteenth, sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century Mexi- 
co culminating in the dramas of Jaun 
Ruiz de Alarcén, whose style Moliére 
imitated, and reaching another high 
spot in Sister Juana Inés de la Cruz, 
“the tenth muse.” The list of literati 
flowering in independent Mexico is 
long and varied covering as it does 
the romanticists, the great modern- 
ists, dramatists, historians, novelists, 
and concluding with a chapter on the 
contemporary picture. 

A short bibliography, a selected list 
of Mexican works in English transla- 
tion, and a name index complete the 
book. It is a valuable reference book, 
a handy outline, but it does not pre- 
tend to give us a feeling for or an 
appreciation of the different literary 
movements or the spirit and style of 
the authors. It is a useful collection 
of cold facts, but it is not, as its sub- 
title would have us believe, “an inter- 
pretation of men and ideas.” 

LOUISA BYLES. 


Origen: His Life at Alexandria (185- 


255). By René Cadiou. 
by John A. Southwell. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $3.25. 

This is an excellent translation of 
René Cadiou’s La Jeunesse d’Origéne, 
published originally by Gabriel Beau- 
chesne of Paris. The author gives us 
a sketch of Origen’s life at Alexandria 
(185-232) together with an analysis of 
his commentaries on the Psalms and 
Lamentations, and his dogmatic treat- 
ises on the Resurrection and the De 
Principiis. 

Origen, the man of steel (Adaman- 
tius) was born at Alexandria in 185 
and died at Tyre in 255. His father 
Leonides, was martyred (203) during 
the persecution of Septimius Severus, 
and his property confiscated. His 
son at eighteen succeeded Clement as 
head of the catechetical school, and 
held that office until 232 when he was 
deposed by two Alexandria Synods. 
His bishop, Demetrius, was angry be- 
cause Bishop Alexander of Jerusalem 
and Bishop Theoctistus of Caesarea 
had ordained him, ignoring the im- 
pediment of irregularity, and without 
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asking his own bishop’s_ consent. 
Origen spent the last twenty years of 
his life at Caesarea, where he founded 
an important theological school. 

Origen’s Commentary on the Psalms 
contains his ascetical teaching, which 
evidences a spirit of genuine piety. 
“It is a bud of promise,” the author 
states, “that will blossom forth in 
many other commentaries, whose au- 
thors are to learn from Origen how to 
meditate upon the happiness that 
comes with holiness, and on the mys- 
teries of the suffering Christ.” His 
Commentary on the Lamentations is 
not only a penetrating and abstract 
study in psychology, but an outline 
of his view of sin as the complement 
of his view of perfection. 

Origen’s Treatise on the Resurrec- 
tion was the occasion of the first great 
attack on his orthodoxy. He held that 
no spirit is utterly incorporeal; that 
the soul always possesses the virtuali- 
ties of a physical life proportioned to 
its needs. His De Principiis treats of 


God and the world of spirits (Book I), 
of the world and man renewed by the 
Incarnation (Book II), of human free- 
dom and the final triumph of the good 


(Book III), and of the interpretation 
of the Bible (Book IV). The chief 
errors in this treatise are his belief 
in universal salvation, his theory of 
successive incarnations, and his vio- 
lent rejection of Biblical literalism in 
favor of the allegorical meaning. That 
he was unorthodox on the Trinity was 
denied by St. Athanasius, St. Basil 
and St. Gregory Nazianzus. 
BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


The Philosophy of Modern Revolution. 
By Rev. James J. Maguire, C.S.P., 
M.A. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University of America Press. 

The modern revolution is a much 
discussed topic and an author is justi- 
fied in adding to the long list of books 
on this subject only if he can offer the 
new insights which come from a fresh 
viewpoint. The present book is writ- 
ten from the viewpoint of the philoso- 
phy of St. Thomas with the conviction 
that the light of Thomistic principles 
illumines features of the revolution 
which would otherwise remain hid- 
den or at least obscure. 

The author does not ask St. Thomas 
what the modern revolution is. That 
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question is put to the leaders of the 
revolution. As a result the first part 
of the book is full of quotations from 
the Anarchist Proudhon, the Com- 
munists Marx and Lenin, the Syndical- 
ist Sorel, the Fascist Mussolini and the 
chief Nazi spokesmen. These are 
called upon to express their ideologies, 
to make their complaints, to say 
whatever they have to say about the 
factors at work in the social order. 
The author then looks very carefully 
at this testimony in order to discover 
the essence, “the inner dynamic or 
essential temper,” of the modern 
revolution. 

And what is this “inner dynamic”? 
First of all, the modern revolution in 
all its forms depends upon a vision. 
This vision is always found to have 
two properties: it is capable of gen- 
erating intense force for action, and 
secondly, it is placed beyond the de- 
structive force of alien considerations. 
There are two main principles found 
in one form or another in the modern 
revolution by which the vision is 
safeguarded, the principle of imma- 
nentism and the principle of irration- 
alism. Immanentism is equivalent to 
secularism: it is the denial of a trans- 
cendent God and of a supra-temporal 
destiny, both of which would inter- 
fere with the vision. The principle of 
irrationalism exists even when lip- 
service is given to the value of reason 
and intellect. Reason is consistently 
denied the role of a higher critical 
faculty to which the revolution would 
have to submit. Reason surrenders its 
primacy to infra-rational elements—to 
the creative value of action itself, or to 
the mystic force latent in the mass of 
the people or in some special group, 
or to the necessity of historical prog- 
ress. 

In the second part of his book the 
author tries to evaluate this essence by 
testing it with Thomistic principles of 
metaphysics and ethics. When he 
looks at the revolution in the light of 
what St. Thomas taught about the na- 
ture of man he finds the revolution 
characterized “by an incredibly naive 
over-simplification.” For example, 
evil is always believed to be some- 
thing outside man and the remedy is 
always to be sought in changing things 
outside man. Much more striking 
than this is the contrast between the 
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jrrationalism of the revolution and 
the rationalism of St. Thomas. All 
other differences between the two 
stem from this. Hence, to a Thomist, 
the root evil of the revolution is its 
denial of reason. 

A good deal of research went into 
the making of this book and the quo- 
tations from the revolutionists are 
some of the best things in it. They 
are very useful to the Catholic who 
wishes to know more about the revo- 
lution. The author has a facile pen. 
May he use it often in the urgent cause 
of interpreting one another’s prin- 
ciples to men of different traditions. 

JAMES F. COFFEY. 


Fourscore Years. An Autobiography. 
By G. G. Coulton. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.50. 

The author named above has been 
among the most learned and the most 
persistent critics of Catholicism to be 
found in the British Isles during the 
last half century. The Dominican, 


Father Jarrett, used to speak of him 
as a man ordinarily accurate in his 
presentation of facts, but not always 
faultless in his deductions. The Jesuit, 


Father Thurston, who crossed swords 
with Mr. Coulton more than once, pub- 
lished the comment that “victory in a 
debate with Mr. Coulton is a question 
of the survival of the rudest.” All this 
gives Catholics a particular interest in 
the autobiography of the historian 
who wrote the three volume work, 
Five Centuries of Religion. They will 
find, however, that he has devoted 
comparatively little space to religious 
controversies; most of these pages are 
taken up with personal reminiscences 
— the author’s education, friends, 
travels, opinions, writings. On the 
whole, it is a delightful book, written 
in a witty and engaging style, and 
alive with interest for every cultured 
reader—although here and there the 
author shows his perennial dislike of 
Catholicism. 

Chapter XXXV. is in the main a 
story of the thirty years’ war which 
the author waged against Cardinal 
Gasquet. The Cardinal’s policy of 
studied silence brought upon him pos- 
terity’s unfavorable verdict; and, in- 
deed, his unwillingness to supply ref- 
erences, or to make explanations, can- 
not be easily justified. But before 
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readers conclude that Mr. Coulton is 
himself impeccable, they had better 
glance at Father Thurston’s brochure, 
Some Inexactitudes of Mr. G. G. Coul- 
ton, JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


John Donne, His Flight from Medi- 
aevalism. By Michael Francis Mo- 
loney. Urbana, Ill.: University of 
Illinois Press. $2.50-$3.00. 

There has been a renewed interest 
in John Donne and his poetry in re- 
cent years. At Oxford he has been 
signaled out for courses of special 
study; in America critics have been ' 
busy with the fascinating task of trac- 
ing the spirit, the manner, and particu- 
larly the metaphor of Donne through 
our contemporary poetry. This has 
been due largely to the influence of 
T. S. Eliot, whose penetrating appre- 
ciation of the earlier poet has drawn 
the present world of letters after him. 
The appearance of one more doctoral 
thesis upon the subject is thus no sur- 
prise, but it is a surprise, and a re- 
freshing one, to find that Dr. Moloney 
has contributed to the controversy not 
only an excellent argument, but a pro- 
found, artistic, and enjoyable piece of 
writing, valuable in its own right. 

Those who write of poetry should 
have enough feeling for it to reflect 
its beauty in their own style. Dr. Mo- 
loney writes of Donne in a style sug- . 
gestive of his subject, a prose at once 
smooth and powerful, set with poetic 
words and images. Behind this con- 
trolled and arresting expression lies a 
scholar’s wealth of fact, and the sure, 
synthetic vision of a thinker. 

The leading thought is simple; it 
takes a middle stand between those 
who would see in Donne a belated me- 
dievalist, or an out and out man of the 
Renaissance. Donne wrote as he did 
because of “the perturbation and un- 
certainty that overtook him as he 
turned from Thomistic thought to the 
antithesis of that thought in a new- 
yet-old form.” Hence came the con- 
tradictions, the somberly splendid 
clashes of thought and feeling, the 
straining, the discordant harmonies of 
the great “modern” of his day, who 
yet belonged, by tradition, in the 
stream of medieval unity so violently 
arrested and divided by men such as 
he. To prove his point, Dr. Moloney 
employs an unusual technique. ‘In- 
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stead of making an exhaustive study 
of Donne’s deviations from the earlier 
spirit, he presents a long and cap- 
tivating study of that spirit, in two 
magnificent chapters, one dealing with 
medieval synthesis and one with mys- 
ticism. Against this picture his briefer 
outline of Donne himself stands in 
clear perspective, not belittled but re- 
vealed. 

Our age seems to be peculiarly in 
sympathy with John Donne. This book 
should enable us to take warning from 
him, while at the same time it should 
lead to a better appreciation of the 
compelling and divided genius who 
stood once at a cross-roads of civiliza- 
tion, and whose influence has reap- 
peared in our day of crisis. 

MARGARET WILLIAMS. 


The Seas of God. Edited by Whit Bur- 
nett. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $3.00. 

This claims to be an anthology of 
“great stories of the human spirit.” 
It is a strange, compelling, ambiguous, 
provocative, and at times revolting 
piece of work. Representing, as it 
does, the thought of forty-nine differ- 
ent authors of as many shades of be- 


lief or disbelief, it cannot help but 


contradict itself. Representing, also, 
the spiritual yearning of the thousands 
of groping souls who stand behind 
their forty-nine spokesmen, it cannot 
help but have a curious unity of feel- 
ing. It is the feeling of the need of 
God. The stories run through an ex- 
traordinary range, from blasphemy to 
adoration, from neurasthenia to genu- 
ine vision, from rank materialism to 
high symbolism, from a chaotic and 
debased form of amorality to healthy 
holiness. At times these extremes 
meet in the same story, confusedly, 
and it depends upon the mood of the 
author as to whether the reader is left 
looking up or looking down. 
Obviously, no consistent estimate of 
such a book can be made, but it may 
be possible to estimate the significance 
of the fact that such a book has been 
published. As its jacket says: “There 
is a heightened awareness on the part 
of readers making stories of a spirit- 
ual nature almost a necessity.” What- 
ever else may be said of the spirituality 
here evidenced, it must be allowed 
that it has an almost terrifying inten- 
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sity, a gripping sincerity in its very 
scoffing, or questioning, or seeking, or 
triumphant finding. It could hardly 
be otherwise when the authors are 
among the best writers, the most force- 
ful thinkers, of many nations, and 
when all nations today have been 
stirred to their depths. Such sincerity 
on the part of those seeking God, or 
merely aching for Him, and blasphem- 
ing over it, is a challenge to those who 
claim to know where is “the Way and 
the Truth and the Life.” The only an- 
swer is to let Catholic fiction speak 
out with as powerful and arresting a 
voice. MARGARET WILLIAMS, 


Against Oblivion. The Life of Joseph 
Severn. By Sheila Birkenhead. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
Keats had the rare gift of attracting 

young men of his own age who not 

only admired him as a poet but held 
him in deep affection as a man. When 
he was ordered to Italy in a final effort 
to defeat death it was one of these 
intimate friends, Joseph Severn, who 
accompanied him. It was Severn who 
kept the heartbreaking diary which 
recounts the final weeks of the poet’s 
life, who nursed him with the tender- 
ness of a woman and the devotion of 

a brother, who sketched him as he 

lay dying in the quietude of exhaus- 

tion, and who recorded the words of 
his final despair. 

Severn’s journey with Keats had re- 
quired sacrifices. He had achieved a 
measure of success as a painter and 
by going abroad he risked his whole 
future. His father, as ambitious for 
Joseph as he was dominating toward 
all his family, so bitterly opposed the 
proposed journey that on the night of 
Joseph’s departure from home he at- 
tempted to bar his way and when he 
failed struck him to the floor. 

Keats in his grave proved to be 
Severn’s tutelary genius. The tragedy 
of Keats’ death, his whole pathetic 
story, Severn’s incredible devotion, 
the steady rise of the poet’s fame, all 
redounded to Severn’s credit and ac- 
centuated the value which attached to 
his words, his paintings, and his per- 
sonality. 

He remained in Italy for twenty 
years and when he returned to Eng- 
land (March, 1841) it was as the hus- 
band of a lovely Scottish girl as vague, 
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charming, enthusiastic, and unmethod- 
ical as himself, and as the father of 
four talented children. A new gen- 
eration was on the threshold of fame 
among them Tennyson, Ruskin, Car- 
lyle, Newman, and Gladstone whose 
friendship helped to secure his return 
to Rome in 1861 as British Consul. 
Gracious, kindly, handsome, and 
twenty years younger than his age, 
he gave universal satisfaction, finally 
retiring on a pension and living on at 
Rome till his death at the age of 
eighty-six. They laid him beside Keats 
to whom he owed much of his success 
in life and all his fame after death. 

Lady Birkenhead has presented this 
slightly fictionized biography with a 
charming directness and simplicity. 
She has made it a task worth doing. 
But isn’t it inexcusable in 1944 to say 
that “sinister” Cardinal Antonelli “en- 
couraged corruption” and that Pius 
IX. “found his interests in evolving 
new religious dogma’? 

JOSEPH J. REILLY. 


The Tractatus de Successivis. Attribut- 
ed to William Ockham (1280-1349). 
Edited by Philotheus Boehner, 


O.F.M. St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: The 

Franciscan Institute. 

Medieval scholars will welcome this 
first publication of the Franciscan In- 
stitute, a scholarly edition of Ock- 
ham’s treatise, based on four manu- 
scripts of Erfurt, Basle, Paris and 


Rome. Its main purpose is to show 


SHORTER 


Fiction: Cluny Brown. By Margery 
Sharp (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50). Maybe Cluny Brown, the cap- 
tivating heroine of Miss Sharp’s latest 
novel doesn’t “seem to know her 
place,” but who does? Her kind is 
rare in or out of print and you just 
can’t pigeon-hole people like her, caste 
system or no caste system. Twenty 
and an orphan, “plain as a boot,” this 
long-legged London girl has more than 
Barrie’s brand of charm. There are in- 
telligence, humanness and naturalness 
of the first water and even poise in 
her makeup! She no sooner goes into 
domestic service than things begin to 
happen to her. Her respectable and 
likable plumber-uncle, whom she as- 
sisted back in their Paddington neigh- 
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that motion (de moto), place (de 
loco), and time (de tempore) are not 
entities separate from the respective 
realities, viz.: the moved body, the lo- 
cated body, and the moved body in 
time. Ockham held that this was the 
true opinion of Aristotle. 

The general reader will be more in- 
terested in the Editor’s introduction, 
which contains a brief sketch of 
Ockham at Oxford, at Avignon, and 
at Munich. Ockham studied at Mer- 
ton College, Oxford under Duns Sco- 
tus. He was accused of heresy by 
John Luterell in 1323, but his three 
year’s trial at Avignon never came 
to a decision. In 1328 he was again 
cited for trial by Pope John XXIL., 
but he managed to escape with the 
General of his Order, Michael of 
Cesena, who had been deposed and 
excommunicated by the Pope. Ock- 
ham, expelled from his Order in 1331 
by the new General, Gerald Odoni, 
finally took refuge at the Court of 
Louis of Bavaria, and wrote bitterly 
against the Pope on the question of the 
absolute poverty of Christ, and the 
state of the soul after death, till the 
resurrection of the body. He upheld 
Louis of Bavaria in his combat with 
the Pope, declaring the King’s excom- 
munication invalid. 

A few years before his death, Ockham 
tried to be reconciled to the Church. 
Whether he succeeded or failed, we 
do not know. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


NOTICES 


borhood, is the first who can’t figure 
her out. Her going to tea at the Ritz 
just to see what it was like and staying 
in bed all day one Sunday, sipping 
orange juice, brought the matter to a 
head. What happens to Cluny at the 
lovely country house down in Devon- 
shire in 1938 involves everyone she 
meets. Besides being surprising and 
completely charming, the story is 
thought-provoking. Who, after all, can 
say whether or not a parlor maid may 
own a dog or “look spruce” in a red 
snood in off hours? With not a re- 
bellious bone in her body, Cluny just 
unconsciously ignores the social “do’s” 
and “don’ts” and lets things take their 
course. And what a course they take! 

Time for Each Other. By Margaret 
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Lee Runbeck (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. $2.00). If you didn’t meet 
Miss Runbeck’s delightful child in Our 
Miss Boo, you should certainly do so 
in this short novel which makes much 
of “small, precious, absurd and valu- 
able things that make life so sweet in 
an American (war-torn) home today.” 
It is the story of one little family brave- 
ly trying to get along until war-busy 
members return. As straight-thinking 
as ever, Miss Boo, now eight, admires 
straight hair “because it makes up its 
mind where it’s going . . . shortest 
distance between two points.” And 
some day she’s going to invite herself 
to stay at home because “when she’s 
hostess, she has to do what guests want 
and when she’s a guest, she has to do 
what the hostess planned.” But it’s 
not all Miss Boo. The men at war, 
their waiting wives, the baby, roman- 
tic newlyweds—all these add up to 
drama, chuckles and romance. So, if 
you find the “ordinariness of living” 
boring and not “blessed” or your serv- 
ice man’s letter too laconic; if you be- 
lieve in racial tolerance, holiday tal- 
ents, grace before meals and laughter 
“jingling in the pockets of this almost 
bankrupt world,” here’s a book that 
will give you a pleasant evening. 

This Is Kate. By Margaret Hard 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50). 
Ordinarily, the doings of a little Prot- 
estant girl in a Catholic convent school 
in a remote Canadian town from 1893 
to 1900, would have little reader in- 
terest either among adults or teen- 
agers. Realizing this, the author has 
made her little Victorian heroine as 
individualistic as any little girl dared 
to be in those prim days. Her extra- 
curricular activities included mending 
a village romance, getting a baby bap- 
tized and writing to celebrities—roy- 
alty, a Boer War general and an ac- 
tress. Kate Champion is charming 
when she is just an alert-minded lit- 
tle convent girl but when she becomes 
an oracle of wisdom while “on the car- 
pet” for her innocuous misdemeanors, 
she’s a bit less credible. Completely 
incredible, however, is the Mother Su- 
perior. No school head, in or out of 
a convent, would talk like Kate’s su- 
perior or make the same decisions and 
remain a superior for long. 

Freedom Road. By Howard Fast 
(New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
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$2.75). Here is another story of the 
Reconstruction Era in the South, but 
this time it is the Negro’s and not the 
planter’s version. The hero, North 
Carolina’s Gideon Jackson, “a com- 
bination of several Negro statesmen of 
the time,” his creator tells us, starts 
out as an illiterate but far-sighted freed 
slave. In the turbulent eight years 
following the Civil War (he fought 
with the Union forces), he rises, 
through incredible effort, study and 
perseverance, to a seat in the United 
States Senate, fighting all the while to 
retain the ballot for his people and to 
secure education and land. He at- 
tains his objectives but gives his life 
in the end. Mr. Fast, as in his other 
historical novels, writes convincingly 
and with a restrained and quiet dig- 
ity. This tale is true, he says, and is 
based upon listed sources. He uses 
the material subjectively, however, 
giving his book what the romantic 
versions of this era have—a single 
viewpoint. Not escapist reading, Free- 
dom Road is for the impartial thinker 
who is unafraid of problems dealing 
with social significance. 

The Bonfire. By Cecilio Carneiro 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.75). This is the story of a little 
group of Syrians who migrate to Brazil 
and under the leadership of Elias 
Alexander Arbe build up a great coffee 
plantation. The theme is an old and 
very good one and is here given orig- 
inality by the verve with which it is 
handled. The story is rapidly paced, 
the interest is sustained and, though 
the incidents, taken separately, hardly 
seem real, they are given reality as a 
whole by the picaresque treatment and 
by the narrative brilliance with which 
the theme is developed. The hero is 
a young man of inexhaustible energy, 
ambitious, ruthless, harsh with his 
family and friends, but generous to 
all who will work to fulfill his dream. 
It is evident that the author, a young 
Syrian living in Brazil, has ability. 
His talent may turn into something 
commonplace or become a real art, de- 
pending entirely upon the ideas that 
motivate it. The story ends with a 
noble tribute to the Syrians, who, 
born in little villages, soon shed their 
local characteristics, and acting with 
independence, adapt themselves with 
ease to their environment. 
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RELIGION: Their Name Is Pius. By 
Lillian Browne-Olf (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00). Not pre- 
tending to give us a work of original re- 
search, Lillian Browne-Olf has written 
in easy, flowing style, a well docu- 
mented account of five great modern 
Popes with the chosen name of Pius, 
reigning between 1775 and 1939, years 
replete with events of tremendous im- 
port to the Church and the world. The 
author began her investigations into 
papal history while still a Protestant, 
doing much of her work at the Vatican 
Library. Beginning with the corona- 
tion of the gentle Pius VI., she takes us 
through the Reign of Terror in France 
and the baneful days of Napoleon to 
the election of Pius VII. and Napo- 
leon’s downfall. With the long, stormy 
pontificate of Pius IX., Part I. of the 
book, “Storm Tossed Pilots,” ends. 
Part II. is devoted to those “Watch- 
ers on the Vatican,” Pius X. and 
Pius XI., the latter of whom was the 
subject of the author’s first book. In 
company with many others, she thinks 
that it is he whom posterity will call 
Pius the Great. Her book, in which 
each Pontiff stands forth as a vivid 
personality, will be read with profit 
by many who would never con the 
pages of a Pastor or a Mann. 

The Sword of St. Michael. Same au- 
thor, publisher and price. It is to an 
earlier Pius that Lillian Browne-Olf de- 
votes the third book in her chosen field 


. of papal history, St. Pius V., whose 


short reign of six years (1566-1572) 
demanded all the qualities of states- 
manship, as well as of holiness, that 
characterized him. It saw the break- 
up of Christendom through the Prot- 
estant Reformation, the defeat of the 
Turks at Lepanto and many conflicts 
between Church and State. Again the 
author re-creates a powerful person- 
ality, unravels many tangled strands 
of history and paints a vivid, accurate 
picture that will be of special value to 
the general reader. 

The Man from Rocca Sicca. By Reg- 
inald M. Coffey, O.P. (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75). This is a 
book about St. Thomas Aquinas which 
is distinctive because it throws into re- 
lief St. Thomas the man rather than his 
philosophy or theology, attempting in 
this way to counteract in some meas- 
ure, the prevalent habit of regarding 


him as great only because of his ‘intel- 
lectual achievements. Many more peo- 
ple study St. Thomas than pray to him, 
many more look to him for answers to 
philosophic problems than for in- 
spiration to lead a holy life. While 
weaving a chronicle of the events of 
the Saint’s life, the author signalizes 
Thomas’s virtues, natural and super- 
natural; portrays him as the counsel- 
lor of popes, and, in partnership with 
Albertus Magnus and Bonaventure, as 
the defender of Mendicant Orders be- 
fore a papal tribunal. Father Coffey’s 
book is evidently intended for the 
general reader, but his short, popu- 
larly written chapters are not infre- 
quently marred, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, by a disconcerting attempt 
to achieve “color” at the cost of dig- 
nity; other religious orders do not 
fare so well at his hands as does his 
own; his treatment of the intellectual 
upheaval in medieval university cir- 
cles over philosophy and theology is 
not likely to earn the confidence of a 
scholarly reader; neither is it prob- 
able that a student of history will see 
eye to eye with him in his explana- 
tion of Thomas’s failure to finish De 
Regimine Principum, and in his as- 
sumption on the basis of an admittedly 
unauthenticated theory of a certain 
quality in St. Thomas (p. 99). 


MISCELLANEOUS: Church and State in 
Silesia Under Frederick II (1740-1786). 
By Rev. Franciscus Hanus, S.T.D. 
(Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press. $5.00). Prussia, 
by a series of wars beginning in 1740, 
has been able to absorb, dominate and 
represent to the rest of the world the 
nation we call “Germany.” Among 
the victims of Prussian expansion 
were several Catholic regions and 
states: Poland, the Rhineland, Bavaria, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Bohemia, Austria. 
The earliest of these conquests was 
Silesia, which Frederick the Great 
snatched from Maria Theresa, in the 
years 1740-1763. Frederick, although 
personally a freethinker, was also the 
head of the state religion in Prussia, 
the Lutheran Church. His dealings 
with his new Catholic subjects of Si- 
lesia are presented in great detail in 
this doctoral dissertation, inaugurating 
a series of “Texts, Documents and 
Studies in Medieval and Modern 
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Church History.” The author, who is 
a priest of the Berlin Diocese, assures 
us that “Prussianism was hated by the 
clergy in the eighteenth century, and 
this hate has endured up to the present 
day” (p. 357). The policy of Freder- 
ick, which is still presented in text- 
books as a tolerant one, is thus summed 
up, “Step by step the Catholic Church 
was banned from public life in order 
to change the formerly Catholic Silesia 
into a Protestant Prussian Province” 
(p. 358). We understand how cor- 
rectly Dr. Schacht, some years ago, 
called Frederick the Great “the first 
Nazi.” 

Watching the World. By Raymond 
Clapper (New York: Whittlesey 
House-McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3.00). 
A native of Kansas City, Kan., R&ay- 
mond Clapper grew up with the smell 
of printer’s ink on his hands. As a 
Kansas University student, who had 
recently taken to himself a wife, he 
worked his way within gunshot of a 
diploma only to take a job with The 
Kansas City Star that ultimately led 
to press-association work in Chicago. 
This formed a valuable apprentice- 
ship. Later Clapper became a famil- 


iar figure in the press galleries of both 
the House and the Senate on Capitol 


Hill. His fair, factual reporting at- 
tracted the popular fancy and he was 
one of the topflight Capital columnists 
and radio commentators, when in the 
pursuit of front-line news, he met his 
death in an airplane collision in the 
Pacific. In Watching the World Mrs. 
Clapper has selected and arranged un- 
der major topical headings the cream 
of her husband’s work for the last 
decade: columns, broadcasts, and fu- 
gitive pieces written for the national 
magazines and reviews. Ernie Pyle, 
in his Introduction, explains Clap- 
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per’s success as due to two qualities: 
“vast experience and good common 
sense.” This compilation shows that, 
even in his mistakes, Ray Clapper was 
as honest as the Kansas sun. 

Cardinal of Spain. The Life and 
Strange Career of Alberoni. By Simon 
Harcourt-Smith (New York: Alfred A, 
Knopf. $3.50). Among the more pic- 
turesque—or as we say nowadays, 
colorful— churchmen of the eight- 
eenth century must be placed that 
gardener of Piacenza who, by way of 
his office as bell-ringer in the Cathe- 
dral, mounted successively to the dig- 
nity of priest, canon, prime minister 
of Spain, Bishop of Malaga, Cardinal 
deacon. He had a hand in placing 
Philip V. on the Spanish throne and 
in arranging his marriage with one 
of the Farnese family; and he planned 
to aid the Stuarts to recover their lost 
throne. But, having offended the 
papacy by his share in an invasion of 
Sardinia and of Sicily contrary to 
Spain’s pledge, and also having stirred 
up much antagonism in the courts of 
Europe, he was dismissed by his royal 
master and had to hide until the death 
of Clement XI. in 1721. Nearly de- 
prived of his cardinalate, he was even- 
tually acquitted by a commission of 
cardinals and, within recent years, 
historians have painted him in a more 
favorable light than before, although 
his political record has not been 
wholly cleansed of stain. The book 
above, rather rambling and discursive, 
mixes into the historical narrative a 
good deal of cheap gossip and back- 
stair’s scandal; and in many passages 
the style is confusing and obscure. 
The text is generously illustrated and 
on the whole, it is interesting. What 
book about Alberoni could be other- 
wise? 





Our Contributors 


Arter reading James’ Travis’s 
“Cradle to Grave: Utopia or Trojan 
Horse?” we breathed a fervent prayer, 
“From the Planners, O Lord, deliver 
us!” With his usual unanswerable 
logic, Mr. Travis draws a frightening 
picture that should impel us to imme- 
diate action. Enriched with the expe- 
rience of three years of business writ- 
ing and the intensification of his in- 
terest in the fields of Musicology and 
Celtic History and Culture, he now 
plans to return to teaching. 

EVERYTHING is grist to the pen of 
COMMANDER ARTHUR STANLEY RiGGs, 
at present attached to the Office of 
Censorship in Washington, and author 
of many contributions to our pages. 
While “They Won’t Take a Widow’s 
Son” is entirely fictional, the facts are 
as stated. Commander Riggs knows 
France and has caught its spirit even 
in this short short story. 

WE are happy to introduce FATHER 
IsmporE O’BRIEN, O.F.M., to our read- 
ers with “The Lady Clare,” a chapter 
from his forthcoming book, Mirror of 
Christ: Francis of Assisi. Father Isi- 
dore, well known preacher and lec- 
turer, is a native of Ireland. He has 
traveled extensively in the lands of 
Christ and of St. Francis, taught for 
several years at St. Bonaventure’s Col- 
lege, and is now stationed at Holy 
Name College, the Franciscan House 
of Studies at the Catholic University 
in Washington, D. C. He is the author 
of Enter St. Anthony, Holy Hour, The 
Life of Christ and of many pamphlets, 
and is a contributor to The Anthonian, 
Columbia, Thought, etc. 

Even those who do not agree with 
the stand of the Church or with the 
conclusions arrived at by Dr. AUSTIN 
J. App in his “American War Policies 
and Catholic Traditions” will be glad 
to have the data assembled therein. 
It is the first article we have had from 
Dr. App since his much debated “Pre- 
senting Sin and Temptation in Litera- 
ture,” published last December. He 
attended the Institute on International 
Relations on “Conditions for an En- 


during Peace” held at Antioch College 
this summer, and is now associate pro- 
fessor of English at Incarnate Word 
College, San Antonio, Tex. 

WELL qualified to write as he does 
in “From Slavery to Slavery,” on the 
past and future of Central Europe is 
J. P. Wipz, a cosmopolite at home in 
many lands and in many cultures. He 
has contributed widely to European 
periodicals and is the author of a two- 
volume work on Ceylon. 

Tue fortunes of war have made 
Rev. FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON, 
M.A., B.Lirt. (Oxon.), a Major in the 
Canadian Chaplain Service, at present 
stationed in Alberta, but with hopes 
of getting to the front lines before long. 
Major Thornton (“Essay on ‘The Wreck 
of the Deutschland’”), has published 
three volumes of his collected verse 
and contributes to many Catholic 
magazines. 

Up to the time she joined the SPARS 
MARGARET BRINE had devoted five years 
to traveling and studying the “Spanish 
Colonial Art” of: which she writes. 
She visited all the important Colonial 
centers from Mexico to Arequipa, 
Peru, as she had previously explored 
in Europe the peasant art of Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Hun- 
gary. Lt. Brine holds a B.A. from Har- 
vard University, an M.A. from Colum- 
bia, and is a member of the Photogra- 
phers Guild of the Boston Society of 
Arts and Crafts and the Archeological 
Society of America. She has lectured 
extensively on Colonial Art and has 
written for the Ave Maria, America 
and Visual Education Magazine. 

In April, 1943, SisteER Mrrtam Ber- 
NARD, M.A., gave us her first contribu- 
tion, the well received “John Henry 
Newman: ‘Saint of Sincerity.’” She 
writes now with equal insight of 
Richard Crashaw’s praise of the great 
St. Teresa of Avila, “More Than a 
Woman.” Sister Miriam Bernard is 
continuing her work as teacher of 
English this year in St. Aloysius High 
School conducted in Jersey City by 
the Sisters of Charity. 
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ANNA BEATRICE MurpPHY attended 
the Writers’ Conference at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire this summer 
and was one of three co-winners of 
the Durham Poetry Award,—the work 
of all three is to be published in the 
Durham Chap Book Number One. Her 
present story, “The Waiter Was Sing- 
ing ‘Madelon,’ ” bears the mark of the 
poet’s sensitivity and power of sug- 
gestion. 

Ir is a disturbing question which 
ALBERT J. McALOOoN poses in his initial 
appearance in our pages, “Who Is Re- 
sponsible?”, and his long experience 
in the juvenile delinquency field to- 
gether with the high standards which 
are his, compel our interest in his at- 
tempt to answer it. Mr. McAloon lives 
in Pawtucket, where “on the side” he 
helps to manage the St. Augustine 
Book Store, a non-profit concern. 

Last April Frep A. Garrow intro- 
duced himself to us in this Ball and 
the Cross Department with an article 
on the ancient Church of San José in 
San Juan, P. R. He was at that time 
preparing for publication a chrono- 
logical history of Latin America. A 
regular contributor to Pan Ameri- 
can magazines, he knows whereof he 
speaks in writing of Argentina “Our 
‘Bad Neighbor’ of the Rio Plata.” 
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Poets: Rev. Cuarres J. Quirk, SJ, 
Professor of English at Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, has given us 
many lovely quatrains through the 
years. He writes with sustained in- 
spiration in the page length “Nostal- 
gia.” As “Fall Plowing” bears witness, 
the Merchant Marine seems to nurture 
Ens1igN Epwarp O’Gara’s undoubted 
poetic gift, though we had not thought 
of it in that role. From that distin- 
guished poet and teacher of poets, 
SisteER Miriam, R.S.M., of College 
Misericordia, Dallas, Pa., comes “Lips 
His Lips Have Sealed.” We have known 
Rosert WILBERFORCE, C.B.S., as a lit- 
erary critic, but “Peace Is the Tran- 
quillity of Order” is the first poem he 
has given us. He has spent all his life 
as a member of the Foreign Office, 
either in London or abroad, and at pres- 
ent he is a special adviser at the Brit- 
ish Information Services in New York. 
Mr. Wilberforce collaborated with 
John Eppstein in the Catholic Tradi- 
tion of the Law of Nations, for which 
he wrote a foreword, and he contrib- 
utes to Thought, The Month, The Dub- 
lin Review, etc. EruHet BARNETT DE 
Vitro (“Armor”) writes for us so fre- 
quently, a fact which speaks for itself, 
that we can add nothing to what we 
have already said of her. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Louisa Byes, M.A., writer and teacher, Instructor in Spanish Language and literature, Dun- 
barton College of Holy Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. James F. Correy, Pu.D., educator and critic, professor of Philosophy, Diocesan Seminary 
of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L. I 

Rev. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Siudies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

Pavut Kiniery, Px.D., educator and writer, Assistant Dean and Professor of History, Loyola 
University Graduate School, Chicago; Director of the Adult Education Council, Chicago; 
member of the editorial staff of Mid-America. 

Rev. JosepH McSorrey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

Joun Pick, Px.D., writer and educator, English Master, Groton School, Groton, Mass.; lecturer 
in English, southern branch of Catholic University of America; author of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins: Priest and Poet, etc. 

Josern J. Retry, Pu.D., Lirr.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, New York 
City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Of Books and Men, etc. 

Margaret WituiaMs, M.A. (Oxon.), author and critic, associate professor of English and Warden, 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York City; author of The Second Sowing, 
Word Hoard, etc. 

Tuomas F. Woopiock, editor arid writer, New York City; contributing editor of the Wall Streel 
Journal; trustee of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart; former member of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission; author of Anatomy of a Railroad Report, The Catholic 
Pattern, etc. 





